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The Church, the Eucharist and the Kingdom: 

Towards an Assessment of 
Alexander Schmemann’s Theological Legacy^ 

Michael Plekon 


. . . The Kingdom of God is fullness of life, fullness 
of joy, fullness of knowledge. It is the triumph of 
divine life. It is everything for which God created man 
and the world, and from which man fell away through 
sin and self-centered pride. And it is this Kingdom 
which Christ reveals and gives to us anew ... it is for 
this reason we can pray for the coming of the King¬ 
dom, that we can desire it, we can love it as the ultimate 
and highest treasure in our earthly life, even at this 
moment. . . . The world will continue to live by its 
passions and its fears, by its activity and greed. Millions 
of people will continue to trample on our planet, each 
striving to snatch just a little happiness. But the person 
who opens his life to Christ (if only partially, if only 
occasionally) comes to know another life, another way 
of living, liberating his inner being from slavery to 
worldly vanity and freeing his soul for the reign of 
that joy and peace in the Holy Spirit which no one on 
earth is able to give, but which all along has been 
here within us. We fall, we sin, we walk away from 
that Kingdom; but we can no longer forget it com¬ 
pletely, so we repent and return. And once again 

^This essay is part of a larger project of study of theologians of the 
Russian Diaspora. I am grateful to my brother, Fr Alexis Vinogradov, for 
enabling me to put on the “mind” of his great teacher. 
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we are embraced by that same divine love, that same 
light... 


Preacher of the Kingdom, Teacher of the Chuch 

Fr Alexander Schmemann wrote and then preached those 
words to people in then Soviet Russia, by broadcast of Radio 
Liberty. He spoke them, not as to parishioners or seminary 
students, but to many who knew nothing of Christ and His 
Kingdom. Yet these words speak most powerfully of his theo¬ 
logical legacy. While it will take a longer time to afford his 
theological work a comprehensive assessment, a beginning to¬ 
ward that goal is presented here, founded on the conviction 
that his perspective remains most instructive for the Church. 

In even these few lines, much of the shape and the content 
of Fr Alexander’s entire teaching is summarized. Though a 
scholar, his life-work was more than an accumulation of books 
and articles. Though a seminary dean and counselor of bishops, 
his legacy consists in more than buildings and souls added to 
an institution and an ecclesiastical body. Though a faithful 
pastor, there is no single parish whose growth is directly attribu¬ 
table to his efforts. In many ways, his achievements seem 
strangely transparent now, over a decade after his falling asleep 
in the Lord, but as will be argued here, this is only apparent, 
for his legacy remains, and powerfully so. His life and work 
ought not be idealized, for to do so would be to ignore his 
great gifts, his distinctive characteristics, even his weaknesses. 
Above all, his love for Christ and the Church pervade what 
he said and wrote and the things he did. In retrospect, one can 
detect in him that joyful freedom, even boldness that permeated 
those who have been real lights of Orthodoxy in this century, 
true ecclesial souls full of joy in the faith and free enough to 
express this in startling new ways. One thinks here of Fr Sergius 
Bulgakov, recently celebrated in a paper by Fr Boris Bobrin- 
skoy, rector of the St Sergius Institute. Bulgakov’s theological 
expression is not just controversial, as the stereotypical charac- 

^Alexander Schmemann, The Celebration of Faith: I Believe. Sermons, 
Volume I, John A. Jillions, trans. (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary 
Press [Hereafter SVSP], 1991) 105-107. 
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terization would have it, but is exciting, though sadly neglected. 
Regrettably, his marvelous incarnational and Christological 
theology is ignored, his struggle to bring together the Church’s 
Tradition and modern consciousness is forgotten. Most know 
only the stigma of his being accused of heresy in his efforts to 
think about God’s self-expression and relationship to the world 
in the person of Holy Wisdom, work which brought him much 
criticism, even official rebuke, but in the end complete endorse¬ 
ment as a faithful teacher of the Church.® Likewise, Fr Pavel 
Florensky, the remarkable polymath and creative theologian, 
comes to mind, along with that thoroughly original “monk of 
the Eastern Church,” who had also been in the Western Church, 
Fr Lev Gillet.^ Other contemporaries of these could be pointed 
to as exemplary representatives of an authentic ecclesial com¬ 
mitment, but often in unusual, even challenging forms: the 
philosopher Nicholas Berdiaev, lay theologian Paul Evdokimov, 
monastic social-worker Mother Maria Skobtsova, monographer 
Fr Gregory Krug, together with other articulate theologians 
such as Vladimir Lossky and the often criticized ecclesiologist 
Fr Nicholas Afanasiev, one of Fr Alexander’s own teachers, as 
well as the hierarch who presided over this remarkable dias¬ 
pora community. Metropolitan Evlogii.® Much has as yet to be 
written about this diverse, often combative, yet brilliant collec¬ 
tion of emigre Russians, many of whom rediscovered the 

®See “Le Pere Serge Boulgakov, visionnaire de la sagesse,” Supplement 
196.A, Service Orthodoxe de Presse {SOP), Also see by Bulgakov, The 
Orthodox Church, trans. rev. by Lydia Kesich (Crestwood, NY: SVSP, 1988), 
A Bulgakov Anthology, James Pain and Nicholas Zernov, eds. (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1976). Several other of his works are available: Le Verbe 
incarni. La Sagesse de Dieu, LLpouse de Vagneau (Lausanne: L’Age 
d’Homme, 1982, 1983, 1984). 

^See Florensky’s most unusual theological dissertation. La Colonne et 
le fondement de la veriti (Lausanne: L’Age d’Homme, 1975), and Robert 
Slesinski, Pavel Florensky, and Victor Bychkov, The Aesthetic Face of Being 
(Crestwood, NY: SVSP 1984, 1993); Lev Gillet, The Jesus Prayer, The Year of 
Grace of the Lord, Serve the Lord with Gladness (Crestwood, NY: SVSP, 
1987, 1992, 1990); Elizabeth Behr-Sigel, Un moine de ILglise de VOrient, 
Lev Gillet (Paris: Cerf, 1993)., 

^See Nicholas Berdiaev, Dream and Reality (London, 1950), Olivier 
Clement, Orient-Occident, Deux Passeurs; Vladimir Lossky et Paul Evdokimov 
(Geneva: Labor et Fides, 1985), Sergei Hackel, Pearl of Great Price 
(Crestwood, NY: SVSP, 1981), Moine Gregoire, Carnets d*un peintre 
d'icones (Lausanne: L’Age d’Homme, 1983), Aidan Nichols, O.P., Theology 
in the Russian Diaspora: Church, Fathers and Eucharist in Nikolai Afanasiev 
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Church after earlier rejecting her, then fostered the theological 
and ecclesial renewal first glimpsed at the 1917 Sobor, held at 
the very time of the Revolution.® The figures I have mentioned 
were, to be sure, quite different personalities and diverged, 
sometimes radically, in their theological visions.^ Yet as diverse 
as they were, they converged in their deliberate ecclesial re¬ 
newal by a “return to the sources” rather than by desperately 
clinging to the ecclesiastical status quo. Not only did they return 
to the Scriptures and the Fathers, but they rediscovered the 
Church, the Eucharist as the core of the Church’s life, and the 
extension of liturgical existence into the world. It is necessary to 
add to these the dimensions of mission and ministry, for these 
disparate figures were very much joined in their love for the 
world and in their passion for the Church’s ever deepening en¬ 
counter with it. Long before a simplistic version of this ap¬ 
peared in the West, these Orthodox teachers gave voice to a 
“worldly Christianity,” authentic to the New Testament and 
the experience of the Church in her early years, faithful both 
to the Church’s Tradition and to the world of the twentieth 
century. 

It was in such an ecclesial community that Fr Alexander 
grew up and was educated. Yet it was far from an ideal context, 
one marked by strong personalities and opinions, and for some, 
by an isolationist ethnicity and an exclusivist, triumphal Ortho¬ 
dox ecclesiology. It was a context in which there was passionate 
and honest confrontation, where there was, in the aftermath 
of the immigration and Depression, and through the horror of 
World War II, much poverty and suffering. Such experiences 

{1893-1996), (Cambridge University Press, 1989), Metropolitan Evlogii 
(Georgievskii), Puf moei Zhizni (Paris: 1947), Paul Evdokimov, Le Christ 
dans la pensee russe (Paris: Cerf, 1986). 

®See James W. Cunningham, A Vanquished Hope: The Movement for 
Church Renewal in Russia 1905-06 (Crestwood, NY: SVSP, 1981), Nicholas 
Zernov, The Russian Religious Renaissance of the Twentieth Century (Lon¬ 
don: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1963), Marc Raeff, Russia Abroad: A 
Cultural History of the Russian Emigration, 1919-1939 (NY: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1990). 

^See Nichols, Theology in the Russian Diaspora, also Andrew Blane, ed., 
et al., Georges Fyorovsky, Russian Intellectual and Orthodox Churchman 
(Crestwood, NY: SVSP, 1994), and Georges Florovsky, Ways of Russian 
Theology, The Collected Works, vols. 5-6 (Belmont, MA: Nordland, 
1979, 1987). 
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shaped the theological student and instructor ordained a priest 
just after the war’s end in 1946. Those who knew him well 
emphasize, among other personal traits, a relentless honesty, 
incapable of pretense or evasion. With his family, he was among 
the first to migrate again to the United States, where there was 
the greater possibility of developing a truly Western Orthodoxy, 
not a continuing etlmic ecclesiastical apparatus. Later, he was 
at the heart of the movement toward the granting of auto¬ 
cephalous status to the former Russian Metropolia, now the 
Orthodox Church in America (OCA). In the path back toward 
Tradition, Fr Alexander had no fear of controversy or of 
criticism. He was not adverse to identifying abuses in the life 
of the Church, in the conduct of and in attitudes toward the 
liturgy, in the identities of as well as relations between clergy 
and laity, always lajdng out the normative pattern more strongly 
than criticizing what was defective. This he consistently did 
for over three decades, in many courses, lectures, books and 
articles, some of these collected in Church, World, Mission and 
particularly in the still provocative articles published in this 
journal thirty years ago.® A son of the Russian Diaspora, he 
could express profound love for the language, history, litera¬ 
ture, and customs of his ethnic culture, yet also be a ruthless 
critic of those who would idolize it. As difficult as it may have 
made existence for him, he reserved his most penetrating con- 
denmation for the confusion of ethnicity with churchliness.® 
He was capable of distinguishing the valuable from the prob¬ 
lematic, quite particularly, as in the case of Solzhenitsyn.^® But 
his discernment ranged far more broadly. Of special note is his 
nuanced, most forceful critique of late 20th century American 

^Church, World, Mission (Crestwood, NY: SVSP, 1979), “The Prob¬ 
lems of Orthodoxy in America: I. The Canonical Problem, II. The Litur¬ 
gical Problem, III. The Spiritual Problem,” SVTQ 8:2, 8:4 (1964) 67-85, 
164-185, 9:4 (1965) 171-193. 

^See “I. The Canonical Problem,” 71-76 and “The Underlying Ques¬ 
tion,” “The Orthodox World Past and Present,” “A Meaningful Storm,” 
in Church, World, Mission, 7-66, 85-116. 

i^See his insightful comments in Alexander Solzhenitsyn: Critical 
Essays, John B. Dunlop, Richard Haugh, Alexis Klimoff, eds. (NY: Collier, 
1979), “On Solzhenitsyn,” 28-40, “A Lucid Love,” 382-392, and “Reflections 
on The Gulag Archipelago,'' 515-526. Also see his introduction and notes 
in Ultimate Questions: An Anthology of Modern Russian Religious Thought 
(Crestwood, NY: SVSP, 1977). 
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culture and society.” Like my own teacher, the Lutheran 
theologian and sociologist of religion, Peter L. Berger, Fr 
Alexander examined modernity’s formidable press of technol¬ 
ogy, structures and ethos upon the person.'^ He provided a 
most perceptive analysis of the “reductions” from modern cul¬ 
ture and society which were imported into the very life of the 
Church.'® Even more impressive, in this most critical of cen¬ 
turies, is that the bulk of Fr Alexander’s published work was a 
sustained effort in churchly restoration and spiritual renewal, 
a “churching” of the Church (votserkovlenie) In a taped 
retreat talk he observed, “Christianity is alway new.”'® 


A Free Man, A Man of Joy—In Christ 

Of all the words spoken about Fr Alexander at the celebra¬ 
tion of his falling asleep in December 1983, none were so 
simple and yet so truthful as those expressed by Professor 
Veselin Kesich at the vigil: “. . . He was a free man in Christ; 
he was a man full of joy. . . This sums up Fr Alexander’s 
teaching and witness to the Kingdom. More than any other 
characteristic of his varied theological productivity, it is the 

“See “III. The Spiritual Problem,” 173-176; For the Life of the World: 
Sacraments and Orthodoxy (Crestwood, NY: SVSP, 1973) 117-234, Church, 
World, Mission, 67-84, 193-208, 217-227; Liturgy and Tradition: Theological 
Reflections of Alexander Schmemann (Crestwood, NY: SVSP, 1990), 
Thomas Fisch, ed., 89-100. 

i^See Berger’s The Homeless Mind: Modernization and Consciousness 
(with Brigitte Berger and Hansfried Kellner) (NY: Random, 1973), The 
Noise of Solemn Assemblies, The Precarious Vision, A Rumor of Angels, 
The Heretical Imperative, A Far Glory (NY: Doubleday, 1961, 1961, 1990 
expanded ed., 1979, 1992). Also see Fr Alexander’s contribution to the 
volume on The Hartford Statement, of which he was a signer, “The East 
and West May Yet Meet,” in Against the World for the World, Peter L. 
Berger and Richard John Neuhaus, eds. (NY: Seabury, 1976) 126-137, 
reprinted in Church, World, Mission, 193-208. 

issee “II. The Liturgical Problem,” 166-169, 172-174, 183-185, “III. The 
Spiritual Problem,” 175-186. 

^^Church, World, Mission, 147-157, 172ff. 

i5«christian Faith as Conversion,” OT1-8IA, Orthodox Theological 
Institute, Father Alexander Schmemann Bookstore, P.O. Box 1390 Place 
Bonaventure, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, H5AIH3. Several other tapes are 
also available from here. 

i6“Freedom and Joy,” SVTQ 28-1 (1984) 41-42. 
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integration or wholeness of his vision which stands out most 
lucidly, and which is chief among his contributions to contem¬ 
porary theology. Whether in essays on Solzhenitsyn or other 
Russian literati, in analysis of the development of the Typikon, 
criticism of ecclesiastical and Uturgical abuse, or vigorous, 
inspired expounding of the Eucharist, Baptism, the Creed, the 
prayer of the Hours, the liturgical year and feasts, the whole 
coheres—Church and world, liturgy and life, Christ and the 
Kingdom. Nothing is exaggerated or left out, all the parts fit 
together. There is seldom a loss of the reality of the Kingdom 
and its Lord throughout the Schmemann analysis of the com¬ 
plex details of ecclesiastical history, liturgical celebration or 
parish practice. “In the world of the Incarnation, nothing ‘neu¬ 
tral’ remains, nothing can be taken away from the Son of 
Man.”‘^ The reading and preaching of the Scripture in the 
liturgy, he said, is “the sacrament of the word,” for it is not talk 
about Christ and gospel, it is the actual speaking of Christ.^® 
Christ is never outside the Church nor is the Church apart from 
Him. Christ is the head, and “. . . in the sacrament he [the 
priest] is Christ himself, just as the assembly is his body.”^® 

There are many ways in which Fr Alexander’s thou^t is 
still appreciated; for restoring the Eucharist to the center of the 
Church’s life, for once again revealing the paschal and euchar- 
istic nature of the Church, and for lifting up the indissoluble 
linkage between liturgy and life. Frank Senn calls on him in a 
powerful argument for the liturgy as the core of ecclesial being 
and the principal instrument of evangelism.®® His vision informs 
Aidan Kavanagh’s challenging teaching about worship, par¬ 
ticularly the insistence upon the liturgy as theologia prima?^ 
Though flawed in his basic view of the Church and what is 
fimdamental and authoritative in her Tradition, Gordon 
Lathrop’ recent influential study pays homage to Fr Alexander’s 
pioneering efforts in relocating the liturgy at the heart of the 

Church, World, Mission^ 216. 

Eucharist, 76-79. 

mbid., 25- 

^^The Witness of the Worshipping Community (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist 
Press, 1993). 

^^The Shape of Baptism, Elements of Rite, and On Liturgical Theology 
(NY: Pueblo, 1978, 1982, 1984). 
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Church’s theological work.*^ Many clergy and laity commmited 
to the Western churches’ struggle for orthodoxy and catholicity 
constantly draw on him. As Paul Garrett’s provisional bibliog¬ 
raphy of Fr Alexander’s writings indicates, their translation and 
international status is not matched by any other Orthodox 
theologian of this century.^ Fr Alexander’s three extraordinary 
articles on the church’s “problems,” canonical, liturgical and 
spiritual, published in 1964-65, remain radical.^ Some of his 
work—his sermons, and lectures, his journals—remain unpub¬ 
lished, and there is much in them about prayer and about the 
life of the Church which is valuable.^® Most recently, there has 
been the publication of the first three volumes of Fr Alexander’s 
Radio Liberty sermons. Celebration of Faith: I Believe (1991), 
The Church Year (1994) and the volume III, The Mother of 
God (1996). Seldom has the faith of the Church, her liturgical 
prayer, in fact, the core of the Tradition been presented with 
such clarity, with no presuppositions of religious instruction, 
all with constant connection to the texture of everyday life, the 
rub of personal experience. For these reasons, these talks are 
especially helpful for the unchurched: those who have never 
been part of the Church’s life, as well as those who have drifted 
away. One looks forward to more of his unpublished work 
coming to light, particularly selections from what must be a 
wealth of his own spiritual struggle, his private papers, letters 
and journal entries. Experience as a Kierkegaard scholar has 
made me aware that the Danish theologian’s eloquence is even 
more radiantly present in his journal entries than in his highly 
polished published works.®® One should also consider the impact 

^^Holy Things: A Liturgical Theology (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1993), 
especially I-ll. 

2SFr Alexander Schmemann: A Chronological Bibliography,” SVTQ 28, 
1 (1984) 11-26. 

24See note 9 above. 

25In addition to the posthumously published The Eucharist^ Liturgy 
and Tradition, and the Celebration of Faith volumes, it is hoped that further 
selections from his as yet unpublished writing will continue to appear, in 
particular, Fr Alexander’s journals. 

2®See, among my essays, “ ‘Introducing Christianity into Christendom’: 
Reinterpreting the Late Kierkegaard,” Anglican Theological Review 64, 3 
(1982) 327-352, “Kierkegaard, the Church and Theology of Golden Age 
Denmark,” The Journal of Ecclesiastical History 34, 2 (1893) 245-266 and 
“Kierkegaard and the Eucharist,” Studio Liturgica 22 (1992) 214-236. 
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of published journal selections of other contemporary figures, 
including Thomas Merton, Dietrich Bonhoeffer and John 
XXIII, to note but a few.^' Such reflection inevitably leads one 
to look forward to a careful biographical study of Fr Alexander 
at some future date, a rigorous survey of his life and thought. 
Here, one should recall efforts along these lines which reveal 
a life with God, for example Elisabeth Behr-Sigel’s work on 
Fr Lev Gillet, Eberhard Bethge’s examination of Bonhoeffer, 
and Michael Mott’s study of Thomas Merton.^ 

Fr Schmemann was first and foremost a teacher of the 
Church. In his funeral homily, Fr Thomas Hopko conveyed 
what Fr Alexander summed up for himself: “two ‘Nos’ and one 
‘Yes.’ ’’ The ‘Nos’ were to secularism, to a meaning for the 
world but without God, and to religion-as-therapy. The ‘yes’ 
was to the “world as sacrament,” to the Kingdom encountered 
here and now, in church and liturgy, and in the world to come.^® 
One could also point, in summary, to his three “acclamations 
of faith”: God’s creation of all as good, creation and human¬ 
kind’s fall, and God’s redemption of all in Christ, and in the 
sacramental life of the Church.®* Here I want to underscore Fr 
Alexander’s theological contribution in a similar fashion by 
examining his vision the Church as the experience of the King¬ 
dom here and now in his teaching about the Church’s principal 
action, the Eucharist as the sacrament of the Kingdom, and 

2rSee Alexander Elehaninov, The Diary of a Russian Priest (Crest- 
wood, NY: SVSP, 1982), Thomas Merton, The Seven Story Mountain^ The 
Waters of Silocy The Sign of Jonas (NY: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1948, 
1949, 1952), Conjectures of a Guilty Bystander (NY: Doubleday, 1966), 
A Vow of Conversation (NY: Farrar, Straus, Giroux, 1988), the five volume 
series, The Letters of Thomas Merton, William H. Shannon, Robert E. Daggy, 
Patrick Hart, Christine M. Bochen, eds. (NY: Farrar, Straus, Giroux, 1985- 
1994), and Run to the Mountain, the first volume of The Journals of 
Thomas Merton, Patrick Hart, O.C.S.O., ed. (Harper, San Francisco, 1995). 
Also see Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Letters and Papers from Prison, Eberhard 
Betge, ed. (NY: Macmillan, 1967), No Rusty Swords, Edwin H. Robertson, 
ed., 3 vols. (NY: Harper & Row, 1965-67), John XXIII, Journal of a Soul, 
Dorothy White, trans. (NY: McGraw-Hill, 1965). 

28See Elisabeth Behr-Sigel’s work, previously cited in note 4, Eberhard 
Bethge, Dietrich Bonhoeffer (NY: Harper & Row, 1970), Michael Mott, 
The Seven Mountains of Thomas Merton, rev. ed. (Boston: Houghton 
Miffin, 1994)4 

29“Two ‘Nos’ and One ‘Yes,’” SVTQ 28 1 (1984) 45-48. 

39See, for example, Liturgy and Tradition, 98-99. 
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in his teaching of the life of the Kingdom in the individual, a 
transformed life, one of witness (martyria) and struggle (as- 
kesis). 


The Church in the Eucharist 

As other contemporary theologians, Fr Alexander identified 
a variety of distortions—“reductions” he typically called them— 
of the Church, of “the sacrament of the Kingdom” or Eucharist, 
and of the shape of the Christian life. Already before him, such 
teachers as Jean Danielou and Louis Bouyer were returning 
to the liturgy and the scriptures, the early Church’s teaching 
and practice, and to the “mind” of the fathers.®^ In his own 
Orthodox community, the same ecclesial and eucharistic return 
was also being made by such scholars as Frs Sergius Bulgakov, 
Georges Florovsky, Nicholas Afanasiev, Kiprian Kem, John 
Meyendorff and lay theologians Vladimir Lossky and Paul 
Evdokimov.®^ In a truly ecclesial manner, one finds the insights 
of many of these theologians present and forceful in Fr 
Schmemann’s thinking. There is Afanasiev’s strong emphasis 
on the eucharistic nature and center of the Church’s life. Fr 

®iSee, for example, Bouyer’s Liturgical Piety, and Eucharist (Notre 
Dame, 1955, 1968), and Danielou’s The Bible and the Liturgy (Notre 
Dame, 1956). 

32See Fr John Meyendorffs reminiscence, “A Life Worth Living,” SVTQ 
28, 1 (1984) 3-10. Also see Nichols, Theology in the Russian Diaspora, as 
well as Donald A. Lowrie, St Sergius in Paris: The Orthodox Theological 
Institute (London, 1954), Alexis Kniazeff, LTnstitut Saint-Serge (Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1989), Vladimir Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern 
Church, In the Image and Likeness of God (Crestwood, NY: SVSP, 1976, 
1974), Leonid Ouspensky, Theology of the Icon, 2 vols. (Crestwood, NY: 
SVSP, 1992), Paul Evdokimov, Uorthodoxie (Paris: Descl6e de Brouwer, 
1979), The Art of the Icon: A Theology of Beauty (Redondo Beach, CA: 
Oakwood, 1990), The Sacrament of Love, Woman and the Salvation of 
the World (Crestwood, NY: SVSP, 1985, 1993), The Struggle with God 
(Glen Rock, NJ: Paulist, 1966), Nicholas Afanasiev, Trapeza Gospodnia 
(Paris: YMCA, 1952), Eng. Trans., Michael Lewis, M. Div. Thesis, SVSP, 
1988), “The Church \^ich Presides in Love,” in The Primacy of Peter in 
the Orthodox Church (Crestwood, NY: SVSP, 1992) 91-143, Kiprian Kem, 
Evkharistiya (Paris: YMCA, 1947), John Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 
The Orthodox Church, Ifs Past and Its Role in the World, The Byzantine 
Legacy in the Orthodox Church, Imperial Unity and Christian Divisions: 
The Church 450-680 A.D. (Crestwood, NY: SVSP, 1974, 1981, 1982, 1989). 
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Kiprian Kern’s teaching resounds in the work of his student, 
Fr Alexander’s own study of the very same title, The Eucharist. 
In his first monograph, dedicated to Fr Kiprian, Fr Schmemann 
quotes his teacher, foreshadowing much of what would be his 
own teaching about Church and Eucharist. In his own work 
entitled Eucharist, Fr Kiprian wrote: 

If in our time Eucharistic life is weakened to the point 
that we have almost completely lost the proper eu- 
charistic consciousness, and regard the Divine Liturgy 
being celebrated in our churches as just one of the 
ceremonies, considering secondary devotional services 
as no less important in worship, then in the times of 
genuine ecclesiastical life it was not so. The Eucharist 
was the basis and culmi n ation of all liturgical life. But 
gradually every thing that was concentrated around the 
Eucharist as the center of liturgical life—the sacra¬ 
ments, prayers, orders of service . . . were turned in 
the consciousness of Christians into private rites, be¬ 
came the private business of each individual person or 
family, having (apparently) nothing to do with the 
concept of the gathered community.®® 

In his teacher’s words is the echo of the dictum of St 
Irenaeus, one which Fr Alexander was to employ regularly 
in his writing: “Our teaching is conformed to the Eucharist, 
and the Eucharist confirms our teaching.”®^ To recover the true 
place and meaning of the Eucharist is to recover the Church, 
and to recover the Church entails recovering the Eucharist. In 
all of the churches, at the beginning of this century, there was 
dramatic need for recovery, both ecclesial and eucharistic. In 
the Orthodox churches, the Eucharist had remained the prin¬ 
cipal service of Sundays and great feasts. But as Fr Alexander 
(and others) noted, there were few, if any, actual communi¬ 
cants.®® In a 1971 report to the Holy Synod of Bishops of the 
OCA, “Holy Things for the Holy,” Fr Schmemann put into the 

^^Evkharistiya, 25ff. 

^(Adversus Haer. IV, 18,5.) See “Theology and Liturgical Tradition,” 12 
and “Theology and Eucharist,” 88 in Liturgy and Tradition. 

^Ibid., 81. 
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ecclesial arena what he and other theologians had been teaching 
and writing for some time.®® Although he deftly sketched as 
factors in the breakdown the impact of secularization, immigra¬ 
tion, and the American culture and its vision of “religion,” the 
actual erosion of Eucharist and Church was much older and 
much more profound. It must be recalled that irregular recep¬ 
tion and unchurchly attitudes toward the Eucharist were not 
the only failings among the Orthodox churches, nor was eccles- 
ial-eucharistic disintegration restricted to the East. The Western 
churches had their own peculiar problems, as well as some 
shared with the East. In the East (as well as in the pre-Vatican 
II West), there were problems of unintelligible liturgical lan¬ 
guages, as well as architecture and rubrics which gave the laity 
at most a spectator status at a clergy-conducted liturgy. Lack 
of adequate teaching and inappropriate manners of celebrating, 
though significant features, were dwarfed by the larger, more 
profoimd individualization of piety or, conversely the de-church- 
ing not only of the Eucharist and other liturgical acts but of 
the Church itself. It is not just that sacraments became equated 
with other religious “needs” of the individual, not just that a 
hyper-subjectivity arose in the West and then drifted toward 
the East. The very structure and nature of the Church as a 
eucharistic assembly (koinonia, communio, sobor) was denied, 
not so much in theory, but dramatically in practice, in the very 
behavior of both clergy and laity at the celebration of the 
liturgy.®^ Fr Alexander follows the lead of Frs Kern, Afanasiev, 
and Bulgakov in the Orthodox diaspora’s rediscovery of the 
Church as eucharistic community. In so doing, he rightly 
reaches back to Khomiakov’s denunciation of any reduction of 
the church to “institution, doctrine or system,” to an authority 
or anything else externaV^ For Khomiakov, and for Fr Alex¬ 
ander, 


36Reprinted in Great Lent: Journey to Pascha (Crestwood, NY: SVSP, 
1974, revised ed.) 107-133. 

S7‘Theology and Eucharist,” in Liturgy and Tradition, 85. See BChomia- 
kov’s The Church is One (Seattle: St Nectaries Press, 1979) 17-20, 36. 

®8“Freedom in the Church,” in Church, World, Mission, 183-184. Also 
see Khomiakov’s essay, by Fr Alexander, “On the Western Confession of 
Faith,” in Ultimate Questions, 50. 
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. . . the Church is not an authority, . . . something 
external to us . . . but the truth—and at the same time 
the inner life of the Christian, since God, Christ, the 
Church, live in him with a life more real than the heart 
which is beating in his breast or the blood flowing in 
his veins.®® 

All that there is in the life of the Church is summed up 
by the Eucharist, which “constitutes” the Church, as Florovsky 
put it.^® The Eucharist, Fr Alexander repeatedly says, is pascha, 
“entrance,” and “ascension” into the Kingdom of God.^‘ In the 
Eucharist, the incarnational meeting of the divine and the 
human is continually experienced anew, and the Kingdom is 
experienced now, and as it will be.*® In the Eucharist, creation 
is returned once more to what it was destined to be. Bread and 
wine become God’s food and drink for the life of the world. 
All of life is transformed, revealed to be paradise, present in 
the moment.*® 

Fr Schmemann continues and applies the heritage of his 
teachers. Their return to the eucharistic ecclesiology or ecclesial 
sense of the Eucharist becomes the unifying thread of all his 
writing and teaching. Contrary to some interpreters, Fr Alex¬ 
ander was never just a liturgical specialist, his producticity not 
a sub-discipline of “liturgiology,” his teaching not a eucharistic- 
ally weighted spirituality as an alternative, alongside numerous 
other themes.** In a time of much fragmentation, he held up 
the Eucharist as the integrating heart of the Church’s life. In 
his writing he affirmed not only the ecclesial nature of the Eu¬ 
charist but the eucharistic nature of the Church, and indeed, 
the eucharistic shape of the whole of Christian life. In his vision, 

mbid., 50. 

40“The Catholicity of the Church, “The Church, Her Nature and 
Task,” in BiblCt Church, Tradition: An Eastern Orthodox View, Collected 
Works, voL 1, Richard S. Haugh, ed. (Belmont, MA: Biichervertiebsanstalt, 
1987), 37-72. 

4iFor the Life of the World, 26-46, 102. 

^^Church, World, Mission, “The Missionary Imperative,” 211-214. 

^^The Eucharist, 36-48. 

^For the implicit criticism by a colleague, see Serge S. Verhovskoy, 
The Light of the World (Crestwood, NY: SVSP, 1982), 119ff, especially 
211 - 212 . 
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the Eucharist is returned to its fundamental, imifying centrality. 
The Eucharist is never just a devotional focus, a spiritual em¬ 
phasis or a matter of theological speculation or specialization 
for him. In his return to the sources of Tradition, he reveals 
the joy and dynamism of the Church’s life, forgotten and cov¬ 
ered over by relatively recent developments which all too easily 
pass for “tradition,” and which become the object of what can 
only be called a rigorist obsession, a conservative paranoia. 


The Eucharist in the Church 

For Fr Alexander, the Eucharist not only constitutes and 
fulfills the Church; it is the icon, the revelation of what the 
Church really is. 

. . . ‘Heaven on earth’. . . The Church first of all and 
before everything else is a God-created and God-given 
reality, the presence of Christ’s new life, the manifesta¬ 
tion of the new “aeon” of the Holy Spirit ... an 
eschatological reality ... In and through the Church 
the Kingdom of God is made already present, is com¬ 
municated to men.^® 

Following Khomiakov, Fr Alexander held up the “ecclesio- 
logical absolutism” of Orthodoxy over against ecclesial develop¬ 
ments in both the East and the West, over against legalistic reduc¬ 
tions of the church to an external authority, over false dissection 
of the Church into an “invisible” or “hidden” reality and a 
merely practical, human apparatus. 

The Church as a whole is means of grace, the sacra¬ 
ment of the Kingdom. Therefore its structure—hierar¬ 
chical, sacramental, liturgical—has no other function 
than to make the church ever capable of fulfilling itself 
as the Body of Christ, as the Temple of the Holy Spirit, 
to actualize its very nature as grace. For the God-given 
fulness of the Church, or rather the Church as fullness 

^^Church, World, Mission, “The Missionary Imperative,” 211-212. 
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—and this is an essential aspect of Orthodox ecclesiol- 
ogy—cannot be manifested outside these ecclesiastical 
structures. There is no separation, no division, between 
the Church invisible (in statu patriae) and the visible 
Church (in statu viae), the latter being the expression 
and the actualization of the former, the sacramental 
sign of its reality.^® 

One can then recognize the singular ecclesial meaning of the 
Eucharist, the all-embracing sacrament of the Church. For 
in the Eucharist, the Church becomes what it is, as St Augus¬ 
tine and numerous other Fathers routinely preached. In euchar- 
istically assembling, the Church is fulfilled as Christ’s Body, 
as the power and presence of God in His Kingdom. Every other 
liturgical action of the Church, from Baptism to ordination and 
marriage, even burial, was originally situated ideally within the 
eucharistic assembly, celebrated in the context of the eucharistic 
liturgy, for here the Church is most herself. But the Eucharist 
reveals more, showing that the Church is divine gift and action, 
but it “is also human response to the divine gift, its acceptance 
and appropriation by man and humanity.”®^ The incarnation 
both reveals and is reflected in the divine-human koinonia which 
is the Church, as well as in the faith, love, knowledge, worship 
and work of God’s children.^® For the Church in our time, this 
unbreakable connection aflirmed in Fr Schmemaim’s teaching 
is a great gift but also a formidable challenge. As a teacher of 
the Tradition, he held up both the God-centeredness and the 
man/world centeredness of the Church, the theandric truth of 
the faith. 

The Church is fullness and its home is in heaven. But 
this fullness is given to the world, sent in to the world 
as its salvation and redemption. The eschatological 
nature of the Church is not the negation of the world, 
but, on the contrary, its affirmation and acceptance 
as the object of divine love.®® 

212 . 

«Ibid., 212. 

213 . 
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Particularly in the churches of the West today (though 
there could be seepage into the East), there is profound, 
aggressive distortion of the Church’s nature and mission. The 
Kingdom is being translated into issues of justice, peace and 
human rights. The struggle for sanctification has been rede¬ 
fined as action for all sorts of truly worthy social causes. The 
language of scripture and liturgy, the nature of God and His 
relationship to us, Christ’s identity, the purpose of worship, 
the mission of the Church—are being challenged and distorted 
in ways that are all too familiar. Fr Alexander typically and 
accurately characterized these developments as “reductions,” 
the taking of pars pro toto. It is a tribute to his discernment, 
both of the Church and of human nature, that even in his 
delineation of these “reductions,” he consistently understood 
their origins and motivations. He never, for example, ridiculed 
the passions of people in the 60s and 70s for peace, for civil 
rights and justice, for the good stewardship of the environment, 
for the suffering of the poor and the countless other victims 
of human sin. Throughout his writings and in his lectures and 
preaching, he recognized the profound impulses for outrage 
over wrong and for change. He was, as I have argued elsewhere, 
an insightful observer of modernity, more particularly, of the 
swirl of changes confronting the Church in a secular age.®® But 
as my own teacher, Peter Berger, a colleague and friend of Fr 
Alexander, observed, even more troubling yet often unnoticed 
are the perspectives, the “reductions” issuing from the within 
the Church Herself.®' In those articles, “Problems of Ortho¬ 
doxy,” three decades old yet still fresh, it is not just the market- 
driven, commercially successful models of the parish and the 
executive/therapist/organizer images of the pastor coming from 
society that Fr Schmemann attacks, but the mindset within 
the Church, the most unchurchly vision of both clergy and 
people at which he takes aim. Of course, this is precisely why 
these essays remain so powerful and threatening, for in Kierke- 

213. 

5®“Alexander Schmemann, Father and Teacher of the Church,” Pro 
Ecclesia, 3:3, Summer, 1994, 275-288. 

^^See his “Reflections of an Ecclesiastical Expatriate,” The Christian 
Century, October 24, 1990, 964-969 and A Far Glory: The Quest for Faith 
in an Age of Credulity (NY: Free Press, 1992). 
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gaard’s phrase, they are “thoughts which wound, from behind,” 
and I would add, from within the household of faith itself. The 
surrender, not only of parish clergy and laity, but worse, of 
theologians and other ecclesiastical leaders, to every item of 
the continuing stream on American trends, is damaging to the 
Church. This is the illegitimacy and apostasy to which Carl 
Braaten and George Lindbeck point, ecclesial erosion from 
within.®^ 

It requires an ascetic effort, a struggle for non-Orthodox 
and Orthodox Christians to abstain from the delicacies of this 
banquet: market-based and driven strategies for evangelizing 
various niche-groups such as the unchurched baby-boomers, 
young parents, inquisitive professionals; tactics for more effec¬ 
tive fund-raising, still passing under the ecclesially safe label 
of “stewardship,” the demand to be on the cutting edge of issues, 
not only the moral dilemmas of abortion and school prayer 
and gay/lesbian rights, but also the more intimate concerns of 
victimization, healing and acquiring “happiness” in relations. 
Fr Thomas Hopko has insightfully identified the temptations 
and distortions peculiar to the Orthodox Church in this country, 
among them, ethnic chauvinism, liturgical escapism, sectarian 
ecclesiology, ecumenical relativism.®* Extremist tendencies are 
real and powerful.®* The temptations are subtle; only the pack¬ 
age” and techniques are different, the “content” fo the faith, the 
substance of the liturgy is the same. What is alleged to be 
traditional, whether or not authentic, must be protected at all 
costs. But in light of the Incarnation, in the vision of Chalcedon, 
how can one indulge in such separation, changes, division and 
confusion? The very heart of the Eucharist and thus of the 

52See “The II/legitimacy of Lutheranism in America?” and “The Church, 
Faithful and Apostate,” Lutheran Forum, 28, I (1994) 12-19, 38-44. 

s3“The Narrow Way of Orthodoxy: A Message from Orthodoxy in America 
to Eastern Europe,” The Christian Century, 112, 9 (March 15, 1995), 
296-299. 

have in mind two very public and internationally reported ocur- 
rences: the initial reaction of the Ecumenical Patriarch to the American 
Orthodox Bishops’ meeting and intention to unite the jurisdictions into truly 
canonical ecclesial form and operation, and the extreme response to efforts 
at parish renewal in liturgy and catechetics by two parish priests at a 
recent Moscow theological conference, paradoxically, on the unity of the 
Church, See SOP, January, 1995. 
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Church, Fr Schmemann taught, is the embrace of what was 
created by God. Nothing, then, is neutral; Christ draws all to 
Himself and raises the world into the Kingdom. The Church 
cannot be spread and planted by well researched marketing 
strategies, made attractive to those who really do not want the 
life of God, or be preserved by coercive means. Fr Alexander’s 
lucid and uncompromising transmission of Tradition has forti¬ 
fied many in the West who seek to be faithful to it and has 
encouraged some to return to the truth of the Church preserved 
in Orthodoxy. At the same time, his emphasis on the Church’s 
eucharistic nature challenges acknowledgement, in practice, of 
her conciliarity. This ecclesial and eucharistic vision of the 
Church has extraordinary implications for her life, for the 
ministry of bishops and priests to the flock, for the truly sobornal 
quality of relationships and action within the greater Church, 
the diocese and the parish. 

Fr Schmemann’s eucharistic ecclesiology affirms the sacra¬ 
ments and the Church as transformation. In the passage through 
the Eucharist and Church to the Kingdom, the people of God 
become “liturgical beings,” as Paul Evdokimov puts it, who 
can reveal the life of the Kingdom already here and now in 
works of lovingkindness.®® In the Eucharist, a new vision is 
given of the “world as sacrament,” as God’s good creation, and 
to that world the Church is sent in mission.®® 

The Church, the sacrament of Christ, is not a ‘religious’ 
society of converts, an organization to satisfy the ‘reli¬ 
gious’ needs of man. It is new life and redeems, there¬ 
fore, the whole life, the total being of man. And this 
whole life of man is precisely the world in which and 
by which he lives. Through man the Church saves 
and redeems the world. One can say that ‘this world’ 
is saved and redeemed every time a man responds to 
the divine gift, accepts it and lives by it. This does not 
transform the world into the Kingdom or the society 
into the Church. The ontological abyss between the old 

s^See Les dges de la vie spirituelle (Paris: DDB, 1964) 209-226; The 
Sacrament of Love, 61-65, 85-103. 

5®See “The World as Sacrament,” in Church, World, Mission, 217-227, 
as well as For the Life of the World, 11-22. 
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and the new remains imchanged and cannot be filled 
in this ‘aeon.’ The Kingdom is yet to come, and the 
Church is not of this world. And yet this Kingdom to 
come is already present, and the Church is fulfilled in 
this world. They are present not only as ‘proclama¬ 
tion’ but in their very reality, and through the divine 
agape, which is their fruit, they perform all the time 
the same sacramental transformation of the old into the 
new, they make possible real action, real ‘doing’ in this 
world.®" 

In Christ, there is nothing “neutral,” Fr Alexander argues, 
and so it cannot be the Church’s task to remain an isolated 
cultic comunity within a diverse, and oflBcially secular society. 
The state, culture, social institutions, marriage and family life, 
the economy, even nature are locations of mission.®® This per¬ 
vasive sacramental view of the world and of the Church’s 
mission in it are perhaps the most radical part of Fr Schme- 
mann’s theological contribution. The Western churches are 
currently obsessed with “mission’ and “ministry,” calling any 
and every activity imaginable by these names, and Orthodoxy 
is by no means immune to these tendencies. But here, Fr Alex¬ 
ander puts forward the vision of the Church’s Tradition. This 
is to seek first the Kingdom, to give primary place to God and 
His action for us, and then to take upon ourselves this work of 
the Kingdom for the life of the world. While the West, and 
some in the East, need to reacquire this priority of the Kingdom, 
others, mostly in the East, have to confront God’s love and 
saving action, and hence the mission of the eucharistic com¬ 
munity for the life of the world-, which means neither sub¬ 
mersion in nor a flight from the world. In this sacramental view 
of the world and in this eucharistic ecclesiology, Fr Schmemann 
stands along with his colleagues in the renaissance of Orthodox 
theology, Bulgakov, Florensky, Evdokimov, Lev Gillet, Meyen- 
dorff and others, in promoting what is of the very dynamism 
of the Gospel, namely an authentically worldly Christianity: the 

*^“The Missionary Imperative,” in Church, World, Mission, 216. Also 
see Of Water and the Spirit, 86-94. 

^^ChuTch, World, Mission, 216. 
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Father enveloping all of creation, the Risen Christ filling all 
things, the Spirit brooding over the depths. 


Martyrdom and Asceticism: The Life of the Kingdom, 

Life Transformed 

Throughout Fr Alexander’s writing, there is a consistent 
recognition that our technological society cannot comprehend 
the personal dimension. The human person is ruthlessly reduced 
to categories of race, ethnicity, class, education, religion, re¬ 
gion, gender, politics, consumer and lifestyle preference and 
the like. Beyond this, other reductions abound, chief among 
these in America is obsession with the representative principle. 
Now, while the Gospel is indeed universal and not limited (as 
modem evangelicalism sees it) to subjective feeling and indi¬ 
vidual choice, it nevertheless is 

. . . announced and in a sense, entrusted to each per¬ 
son, is made a personal vocation and responsibility and 
ultimately depends on each person. In the Christian 
teaching man is always a person and thus not only a 
‘microcosm’ reflecting the whole world, but also a 
unique bearer of its destiny and a potential ‘King of 
creation.’ The whole world is given—in a unique way— 
to each person and thus in each person it is ‘saved’ 
or ‘perishes.’ Thus in every saint the world is saved 
and it is fully saved in the one totally fulfilled Person: 
Jesus Christ.*® 

Not only today, but all through the history of the Church, the 
way of Christ has been difficult, unpopular, even impossible. 
Yet always for a few, with God, it became possible, even a joy, 
and their personal appropriation of Christ and His Gospel had 
enormous impact on the Church and the world. Fr Alexander 
links the personal nature of the faith quite correctly, though 
surprisingly, for our time and culture, with martyria 

S9“ni. The Spiritual Problem,” 178. 
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... or what the Gospel describes as the narrow way. 

[It] is an absolutely essential and inescapable part 
of Christian life. And it is a narrow way precisely be¬ 
cause it is always a conflict with the ‘ways of life’ of 
‘this world.’®® 

The Christian life is a liberation from all reductions and en¬ 
slavements of humanity, for it is a new vision and way of 
living in Christ. But the Christian life will always be in opposi¬ 
tion, will involve a fight with this world: 

... a fight . . . which is primarily, if not exclusively, 
a personal fight, i.e., an internal one—with the ‘old 
man’ in myself, with my own ‘reduction’ of myself to 
‘this world.’ There is no Christian life without martyria 
and without asceticism, this latter term meaning nothing 
else, fundamentally, but a life of concentrated effort 
and fight.®‘ 

Here we are brought full circle to where we began, to the 
passion for the Kingdom expressed in the opening quote of this 
essay. For Fr Schmemann, the purpose of the Eucharist and 
the Church lies within, not in some other goal. The Eucharist 
is transformation in Christ, a holy life of conununion with the 
Father, Son and Hoily Spirit. When one considers examples 
of contemporary holy people from East and West, there is no 
lack of authenticity. Dietrich Bonhoeffer and Mother Maria 
Skobtsova gave their lifes in heroic martyrdom, but both had 
already given bold witness in their life, speaking difficult truth, 
forging new forms of pastoral and monastic life, challenging 
the Church, and providing care to the abandoned. The very 
tension Fr Alexander describes, opposition and struggle with 
oneself and the world, defines the quality of saints in our time. 
The good witness and struggle may even appear out of love, 
over against the Church, as with Herman of Alaska and Sera¬ 
phim of Sarov, Thomas Merton and Fr Alexander himself. He 
summarized this ecclesial life as a kind of universal “monasti- 

mbid., 179. 

179, 180. 
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cism in the world,” akin to Paul Evdokimov’s vision, with basic 
commitments to prayer and liturgy, to obedient participation in 
the church, and to witness where one was in life-work, family, 
community.®^ Fr Alexander’s truth is both subversive and 
threatening, not the least for those who have a “formula” for 
things ecclesial, either the activist passions of Western Christians 
or the rigorist, hypertraditionalism of some in the East. 

Today obsessions are legion: the projects of the local parish, 
the growth programs and goals of the larger church body, this 
oppressed group, that issue of justice, a dead traditionalism or 
a mindless liberalism. Fr Schmemann reminds us that our true 
life does not inhere in such reductions but is a transformed life 
of freedom and joy, born out of struggle and witness—a fully 
human life. God created all things to be good, to reflect His 
beauty and share His love. Christ becomes one with all things in 
the Incarnation. The world, though fallen, is loved so much 
by God that He dies and rises to save it. The Holy Spirit 
breathes life into this world. This world and our life in it form 
an icon of the Holy Trinity, a sacrament of God’s constant love. 

Such a sacramental vision of the world permeated Fr 
Alexander and his work, his own transformed humanity radiates 
throughout his writings. Many who had the blessing to know 
him not only encountered a singular person but alo glimpsed 
Christ filling all things in him. I suspect there are many anec¬ 
dotes, stories, descriptions, and other examples of Fr Schme- 
mann’s firm footing both in our world and in Christ, still 
awaiting publication. Those that are in the public domain, in 
his published works, are like the lively miniatures that surround 
certain icons, small sacramental scenes: his vision of the lives 
behind lighted house windows viewed at night from a passing 
train; the “icon” of married love revealed in the elderly Parisian 
couple, sitting silently on a park bench in autumn sunlight; the 
signs of worldly success and happiness—the Cadillac, steaks, 
cigars, romance—vanishing on the hospital bed of sickness; the 
profound difficulty of fasting: “Just one more sardine!”; the 

^^See The Mission of Orthodoxy (Mt Herman, CA: Conciliar Press, 
1989) 20-22, For the Life of the World, 89-90, Liturgy and Life (NY: 
OCA/DRE, 1974) 101, 74-75, 86-87. Also see Evdokimov, Sacrament of 
Love, 65-84, Les dges, 121-141. 
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marking of moments by the tension of time; hilarious descrip¬ 
tions of would-be monks and mystics poring over the Philokalia 
and debating the rules of prayer and fasting; kind-hearted 
send-ups of the meticulously pious; witty anecdotes of experi¬ 
ences: the conference on eucharistic theology where no one 
except the celebrant actually received communion at the Liturgy; 
debates about where to seat Orthodox participants at various 
ecumenical gatherings (with the “high-Church” representatives, 
or, as he suggested, next to the Quakers); the serious yet com¬ 
ical questions about the symbolical meaning of the tiniest ges¬ 
tures in liturgical celebration; the elderly woman’s sad remark, 
after the Paschal night service: “What if all this really happened. 
Father?”; pathetic vignettes of long lives without God, without 
joy.®^ Then there is the incamational experience of listening to 
Fr Alexander’s own faith, his own encounter with Christ in 
death and resurrection, recounted in chapters and talks on 
these realities.®^ Throughout his writings, the wonderful saying 
of Paul Evdokimov echoes: “A saint is not a superman, but one 
who discovers and lives his truth as a liturgical being ... It is 
not enough to say prayers; one must become, be prayer, prayer 
incarnate,”®® Fr Schmemann said much the same: “. . . what 
you say is less and less important today. Men are moved by 
what you are....”®® 

Fr Alexander taught and preached life as transformation 
in Christ, as conversion to the Kingdom. And he lived that life. 
He concluded a lecture on the sanctification of time in a way 
that brings the Church and the Kingdom, the liturgy and one’s 
own very ordinary, everyday human life together. 

^^Liturgy and Life, 87-88, The Mission of Orthodoxy, 4-5. Many of 
these are reminiscences retold by Fr Alexander’s students or come from 
tapes of his retreat talks and lectures. 

^^For the Life of the World, 95-106; Of Water and Spirit, 60-66. The 
commentary in Holy Week: A Liturgical Explanation (Syosset, NY: OCA/ 
DRE, 1979) is very rich and beautiful. 

^^The Sacrament of Love, 61-62. Also see my essays, “Paul Evdokimov, 
Theologian of the Church and the World, Within and Beyond,” Modern 
Theology, 12:1, January, 1996, 85-107. “The Face of the Father in the 
Mother of God: Mary in Paul Evdokimov’s Theology,” Contacts, forth¬ 
coming, 1995, “The God Whose Power is Weakness, Whose Love is 
Foolish: Divine Philanthropy, the Heart of Paul Evdokimov’s Theology,” 
Sourozh, 60, May, 1995, 16-26. 

^^The Mission of Orthodoxy, 21. 
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Christ has come; and in his first coming we discover 
the meaning of our lives, for He came in order to 
change our life from darkness into light, to give it 
direction, to reveal to us our real “destination,” which 
is the Kingdom of God. All this, however, is impossible 
unless He Himself is present. And the presence of 
Christ in our lives is the Church. . . . Human life is 
the expectation of that which is at the end, and at the 
end is the joy of the bridal chamber, the joy of the 
Resurrection. At the end are Mary and John and all 
the saints; at the end is the wonderful fullness of life. 
When I see this end, I want to reach it, to move in 
its direction. I have to make an effort, and when I 
make an effort my whole life becomes an exercise. I 
meet a man in whom I am not interested, but I realize 
that this man has been sent to me by God, and the 
encounter becomes meaningful. I have a meaningless 
job, but that job is the one by which my body, my spirit, 
my life are to be changed into expectation. Everything 
acquires a meaning, everything becomes sanctified, be¬ 
cause everything is a step on that long journey to the 
top of the Mount Tabor... to make us capable of being 
like Peter on Mount Tabor, capable of saying, ‘Lord, 
it is good for us to be here,’ and of saying it with all 
our hearts.®’^ 

It is probably still too soon to comprehensively assess 
Fr Schmemann’s theological contribution, although there are 
already efforts in this direction.** His legacy is rich and far 
more diverse than the often narrow, specialist liturgical per¬ 
spectives for which he is credited.** Without doubt, much of 
his insight is directed towards the liturgy: his concrete pro¬ 
posals for renewal and restoration of Baptism, Great Lent, Holy 
Wee; his practical suggestions about catechesis and liturgy; his 
liturgical commentary, which is at one and the same time 

^'^Liturgy and Life, 87-88. 

6®In addition to the literature cited above in notes 20-22, see David W. 
Fagerberg, What is Liturgical Theology? A Study in Methodology (NY: 
Pueblo, 1992). 

®®See, for example, Lathrop in Holy Things, pp. 3-11, 34-35, 40-43, 90. 
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analysis, critique, but above all, powerful communication of 
the meaning of the Eucharist, of the feasts, of the moments 
of life sanctified. There is much here—beyond the methodology 
of liturgical theology, beyond the radical claim of leitourgia 
as theologia prima, beyond problems of liturgical practice—that 
interests not only specialists but a broad readership in both 
East and West. 

In the West and in the East these days, many groups and 
issues confront the catholicity and orthodoxy of the Church’s 
Tradition. There are many voices, not only from the present 
but from the past, competing for attention. Fr Alexander’s 
voice, his revealing of the Kingdom and its life, is singular. 
Already, decades ago, he was enough of a good citizen of the 
Kingdom and of the world to truly love both, and to tirelessly 
speak the truth of the one to the other. Today, the great temp¬ 
tation for both clergy and laity is to so tightly embrace the 
world’s ways and needs as to forget the Kingdom. Or worse, 
we try to remake Christ and the Church in our own image. In 
some parts of Orthodoxy, it seems as though the encounter 
with late 20th century culture and society is impacting as 
tragically as in the West. There is in Orthodoxy, as Fr Schme- 
mann observed, a “neurotic” retreat into exclusive isolation, a 
sectarian reduction of the Church, a fossilization of living Tra¬ 
dition, as well as the possibility of a “pathological American¬ 
ism.”^® 

Fr Alexander loved Christ and His Kingdom, and he loved 
God’s good, if fallen, world too much either to be suffocated 
by it or to try to escape it. In the icon of the Kingdom formed 
by his life and teaching, we see the Incarnation once again 
lived out. Every meeting can be a sacramental encounter of 
Christ and a person, of the Kingdom with the world, a discovery 
of paradise in everyday life. 


'^^The Mission of Orthodoxy, 4-5. 
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Why a Hymn? 

Form and Content in St Ephrem’s Hymn 31 
On Virginity 


John S. Custer 


Serious scholarship often disregards the poetic character 
of biblical or patristic texts, dismissing form as a mark of 
erudition, as a pleasing package or as a culturally conditioned 
choice of genre which ultimately does not bear upon the 
content. The unspoken presumption is that the same “point” 
could have been made in prose. Admittedly, some of the 
Fathers who address literary issues directly seem to accept 
Horace’s ornamental model of poetics as “mixing the pleasant 
with the useful.”^ St Basil fairly echoes Horace: “The delight 
of melody He (the Holy Spirit) mingled with the doctrines so 
that by the pleasantness and the softness of the sound heard 
we might receive without perceiving it the benefit of the 
words.. St Augustine’s comment on a metaphor from the 
Song of Songs betrays the same approach: 

Certainly one learns nothing different whether he 
hears the same thing expressed in the plainest words 
without the addition of this simile.,. But why I 
enjoy the sight more this way than if no such simile 
were drawn from the sacred books, even though 
the fact and thought remain the same is another 
question entirely and a difficult one to answer.® 

^Horace, De arte poetica, 343: “Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile 
dulci.” 

^“Homily on Psalm 1,” tr. Sr A^es Clare Way, CDP, St Basil; Exegetic 
Homilies (Washington: Catholic University of America, 1963), 152. 

^De Doctrina Christiana, U, VII, 7-8; CCSL 32, 35-36. 
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The notable exception to this trend is St Athanasius’ Ad 
Marcellinum* which consistently treats the literary form of 
the Psahns as inseparable from their content and central to 
their spiritual value. 

Still, in confronting hymnography, it becomes immediately 
apparent that form and content are intimately bound. The 
“information” contained in the Akathist Hymn, for example, 
can be reduced to a single proposition: “Mary paradoxically 
reconciles in herself virginity and motherhood,” but such a 
statement could hardly pretend to capture what the hymn com¬ 
municates, whether about the Mother of God, the Incarna¬ 
tion, the Church, the individual Christian or the intercon¬ 
nectedness among them all. In fact, its message is not merely 
informational or factual or indicative, nor are its metaphors 
mere decoration. By the same token, if we equate the poetic 
form to a liturgical function,® we will similarly short circuit 
the distinctive manner by which such a poem creates and 
mediates meaning. The conscious choice of some of the greatest 
theologians in the history of the Churches not to express 
themselves in prose compels us to confront the question of 
poetry’s place in theology. 

Genre is more than the vessel into which one pours a 
message already concocted. The best Christian hymns rather 
suggest that there exists an overriding poetic perception, a 
poetic “logic,” a process of discovery which does not express 
itself in prose because it stretches prosaic syntax, defies denota¬ 
tive, univocal vocabulary, and rejects a referential semantics 
bounded by ordinary experience and superficial perceptions.® 
Poetry may be heuristic, a valid mode of discovery as well as 
a refined medium of communication. The Akathist Hymn is 
clearly one example of a poem in which realities are discovered 

^“Letter to Marcellinus on the Interpretation of the Psalms,” tr. Robert 
C. Gregg, in Athanasius: The Life of Antony and the Letter to Marcellinus 
(New York: Paulist, 1980), 10M29. 

5As was done for the Psalms by the still-influential Sigmund Mowinckel, 
The Psalms in Israels Worship^ tr. David Ap-Thomas (New York/Nash¬ 
ville: Abington, 1962). 

®See Roman Jakobson, “Linguistics and Poetics,” in Thomas A. Sebeok, 
Style in Language (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1960). In this context, “referen¬ 
tial” use of language is typified by a sentence like “this is a cat,” where 
the meaning and truth of the statement are both confirmed and exhausted 
by correspondence between the thing and its name. 
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as well as communicated. This paper proposes that St Ephrem’s 
31st Hymn on Virginity, whose real theme is the Incarna¬ 
tion, may be another. 

St Ephrem’s hymn announces its major themes clearly 
in the first of its seventeen stanzas:^ 

Christ, you have given life to the creation by your 
birth 

that took place openly from a womb of flesh. 

Christ, you dazzled understanding by your birth 
that shone forth from eternity from the hidden 
womb.® 

I am amazed by you in two ways: the wandering® find 
life in you 

but investigators^® go astray in you. 

Here is the key signature in which the rest of the hymn 
will be played: the dominant themes are Incarnation, giving 


^Ephrem's hymns are cited from Kathleen McVey, Ephrem the Syrian: 
Hymns (New York: Paulist, 1989). Hymn 31 on Virginity is found on 
pages 398-402. References to the Syriac text are taken from the edition 
found in Sancti Ephraem Syri: Hymni et SermoneSy ed. Thomas Josephus 
Lamy (Mechlinioe: Dessain, 1902), IV, 595-603. 

sin St Ephrem’s imagery, Christ emerges from three “wombs”—the 
“hidden womb” of his eternal generation from the Father, the virgin’s 
womb at the Incarnation and the “womb” of Sheol at the Resurrection. For 
the first, see Hymns on the Nativity 13, 21 and 27. For the last, see 
Hymn 10 on the Nativity. 

^Ephrem’s juxtaposed opposition here of two verbs with similar meaning 
deserves further study. The first, is often used of heretics and others 

who wander in error; the second; e.g.. Hymn 13 on Virginity, stanza 9 
(McVey, 319) where the subject is drws': “those who search.” TTie second 
root, ph\ could support a more positive sense, such as to be “dazzled” or 
“bewildered.” Yet the “investigators” here are clearly Arian heretics and 
Ephrem uses the first verb positively, the second negatively. I am given to 
understanding /<;' with reference to those who wandered in the darkness 
of paganism prior to their conversion. This would be supported by the 
juxtaposition of “the (Jewish) People” and “the peoples” throughout this 
hymn, 

lOQne of Ephrem’s typical wordplays may be at work here. The poet 
often uses the term bsn, “investigators,” for the Arians, as noted by McVey, 
Ephrem, 399 n.487. Examples include Hymn 15 on Virginity, stanza 5 
(McVey, 327) and Hymn 16 on Virginity, stanzas 4, 5 and 6 (McVey, 
330-331). In this context, with the particle, the form dbsvn sounds signif¬ 
icantly like the root dbs meaning “to prick or sting” (as if with poison). 
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life, and a pervasive duality whose content must be carefully 
unpacked. 


Duality 

Already in this first stanza, we see two juxtaposed pairs; 
the two “wombs” which correspond to the two natures of 
Christ, and the two ways one can react to Christ, either find¬ 
ing life by “wandering” or erring by “investigating.” Now the 
“investigators” are Arians who deny the coexistence of two 
natures in Christ. By the rigidity of their intellectual stance, 
they are compelled to reject one half of the duality and, in 
Ephrem’s view, they lose their chance to be saved by the 
Christ who is True God and True Man. Better to “wander” 
in an endless attempt to comprehend, perhaps even to express, 
the mystery of the union of natures. 

In tracing key pairings throughout the rest of the hymn 
we encounter a collection of paradoxes reconciled in the per¬ 
son of Christ; Sacrifice/Priest (stanza 5), acquiring Christ/ 
being purchased by Christ (stanza 7), mercy/justice (stanza 
9), sober inebriation (stanza 13) and the delightfully complex 
double paradox; “O yoke who set free the subjected freed- 
men,” reechoed in “taking captivity captive” (stanza 11). 

The text also reveals several opposed pairs. The most 
insistent is the opposition between Judaism (“The People”) 

i^Ephrem’s attitude toward the Jews invites closer study. It accom¬ 
plishes little simply to label him “anti-Semitic” as is so often done to his 
contemporary, John Chrysostom. There are several suggestive lines of in¬ 
quiry. The Christian community of Nisibis may well have been largely of 
Jewish origins. The Jewish community at Nisibis was well-established and 
supported a rabbinical academy. Ephrem’s hymns may reflect a climate of 
debate among the educated and sophisticated in both camps: Hymn 10 on 
the Nativity smacks of just such a context. Rightly or not, Jews were 
accused of collaborating with the Persians in the persecution of Christians 
by Shapur II following the death of Constantine in 337. Hymn I against 
Julian the Apostate further claims that the Jews supported Julian. Finally, 
Ephrem’s insistence on the inferiority of the synagogue to the Church 
(Hymns on Virginity 6, 8, 9 and 10) is an expression of the fundamental (and 
always partisan and polemical) doctrine that Christ fulfills the Old Testa¬ 
ment once and for all. See John Meyendorff’s “Introduction” in McVey, 
Ephrem, 11 and 13-15 and P. J. Botha, “Polarity: The Theology of Anti- 
Judaism in Ephrem the Syrian’s Hymns of Easter,” Hervormade Theologiese 
Stud. 46 (1990), 36-70. 
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and the Universal Church (“the peoples”) in stanzas 4, 6 
and 10. Linked with this overriding thematic” is the opposi¬ 
tion between law and grace (stanza 6). 

Interaction between Christ and humanity also provides 
imagery of opposition in several varieties. In stanza 2 there 
is a transfer: we give offerings (in charity and/or in liturgy?) 
and receive pardon. Elsewhere, Christ’s actions and man’s 
are antithetical: he loves us but we have rejected him (stanza 
8); Christ shares his “sweetness” even with those who gave 
him gall on the Cross (stanza 13). Although “cheated daUy,” 
Christ continues to “do good” (stanza 17). 


Incarnation 

Ephrem’s hymns are remarkable for the variety and the 
often startling novelty of his images and titles for Christ. Here 
is no mere multiplication of names, no servile rhetoric of hon- 
orifics which we can dismiss as “oriental.” It is rather quite to 
the point to assert that the sensual variety of Ephrem’s meta¬ 
phors derives from the economy of the Incarnation itself. Jesus 
Christ, True God and True Man, made possible in the course 
of his earthly life a truly human encounter with God via the 
senses and the other faculties. The eyewitness narratives of 
the Gospels clearly intend by recounting certain of the Lord’s 
words and deeds to continue this experience through the human 
medium of language. In the eighth century, the defenders 
of the Holy Images would assert that, by the same dispensation, 
an experience of Christ could be communicated through the 
human media of form and color. 

Ephrem’s metaphors, consciously or instinctively, propose 
a vivid experience of the Incarnate Word of God to the five 
senses. Not surprisingly, even a quick inventory of our hymn 
yields an abundance of sight-directed images, most strikingly 
the blemishes and beauty of stanza 6 and the mirror of stanza 
12. But Ephrem also appeals to the sense of smell with the 
smoke of sacrifices and of incense in stanzas 3 and 5. The 
“Streaming Font Who flowed to the thirsty” (stanza 7) the 
grapes and wine (stanza 13) and the bread (stanza 14) rather 
implicate the sense of taste and we are further invited to hear 
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instruction in stanza 7, the pronouncement of judgment in 
stanza 10, and the wind/Spirit in stanza 15. Several of 
Ephrem’s images seem even to invite a sense of touch, like 
the sprinkling with water in stanza 4 or the furnace in stanza 10. 
His language paints a virtual and vivid passage through temples 
(stanzas 3-5), gates (stanza 9), furnaces (stanza 10), vineyard 
(stanza 13) and storms at sea (stanza 15). With technical 
vocabulary we even build a wall (stanza 8).*^ Intellect (stanzas 
7 and 8), memory (stanzas 7 and 9) and conscience (stanzas 
2, 6, 8 and 12) are all evoked. 

The intention of these metaphors is made clear by the 
penultimate stanza which sums up: 

But remaining are all those things the Gracious One 
made in His mercy. 

Let us see those things that He does for us every day! 

How many tastes for the mouth! How many beauties 
for the eye! 

How many melodies for the ear! How many scents 
for the nostrils! 

Who is sufficient in comparison to the goodness of 
these little things? 

Clearly, this stanza forms an inclusion with the first. There, 
Christ’s birth “gave life” to creation. In what followed, crea¬ 
tion’s bounties were mined to yield sensate images of Christ’s 
beneficence toward humankind. Here, in retrospect, all the 
goods of creation are celebrated, not merely as the stuff of 
metaphor but as actual mirrors of divine mercy. 

Christ’s gift of life shines out from every corner of crea¬ 
tion, both as a confession of the Creator and as a mirror of 
the Incarnation. In broad terms, Ephrem shares Gerard Manley 
Hopkins’ vision of “God’s Grandeur”: 

The world is charged with the grandeur of God. 

It gathers to greatness like the ooze of oil 

Crushed. ... 

And, for all this, nature is never spent 


i^The full range of this imagery is not clear from McVey’s translation. 
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There lives the dearest freshness deep things... 

Because the Holy Ghost over the bent 
World broods with warm breast and with ah! bright 
wmgs.“ 

Where Hopkins’ poetic gaze falls on the Holy Spirit, Ephrem’s 
ongoing battle against Arianism explains his focus on Christ’s 
Incarnation as source and center of any appreciation of the 
material creation. Although the matter taken on by the Second 
Person of the Trinity is properly human, all matter is trans¬ 
figured by the Incarnation at least to this degree: every ele¬ 
ment of the material creation can yield “symbols” or “images” 
of the Incarnate Christ and of his life-giving dispensation.”*^ 


The Refrains 

It is a feature of Ephrem’s hymnography to repeat a 
refrain after each stanza. The refrain for the Hymn 31 on 
Virginity should not be overlooked for its brevity and un¬ 
remarkable language: “Glory to you my Lord, and to your 
Father.”*® Through this simple phrase, Ephrem insists on the 
full meaning of the Incarnation at every turn of his hymn: 
Christ is “image of the invisible God” (Colossians 1,15); he 
has “expounded” the God whom no one has ever seen (John 

1.17) . The full trajectory of revelation leads us from the 
sensate, earthly encounter to the union of natures in the In¬ 
carnate Word, and finally to the “bosom of the Father” (John 

1.18) , the intimacy of the Trinity. Behind each of the physical 
images, Christ Himself remains the fundamental image, point¬ 
ing us to the Father. 

A second quasi-refrain also runs through the poem. Each 

i3“God’s Grandeur,” The Poetical Works of Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
ed. Norman H. MacKenzie (Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1990) 139. 

i^Most remarkable in this vein are Ephrem’s four hymns on the single 
symbol of oil, Virginity 4-7. While many of Ephrem’s symbols are ex¬ 
plored in the light of the Old Testament, he turns to creation in general in 
the Virginity 4, refrain; Virginity 8, 8; Virginity 20, 12. 

i^The Syriac text literally reads “and to his Father,” evincing the same 
facile shifting of grammatical persons which often bedevils translators of 
the Hebrew prophets or the Psalms. 
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Stanza between 2 and 15 ends with a distich framed as 
“Blessed is/are..In each stanza, the macarism is applied 
to every person who takes advantage of what Christ has of¬ 
fered.^® Thus, we are invited to seize each of these metaphorical 
meditations on the economy of salvation for ourselves and to 
actualize them in our own lives. Without prejudice to its 
dominant tone of praise, the hymn is likewise an exhortation 
to greater personal participation in the bounties offered to us 
by Christ’s Incarnation. 


Why a Hymn? 

We proposed at the outset that poetry enables discovery 
and expression of realities which might not otherwise be com¬ 
municable. Ephrem’s Hymn 31 on Virginity demonstrates this 
thesis admirably. Its two most pervasive formal devices, meta¬ 
phor and duality, are inseparable from its great theme: the 
Incarnation as paradox and as the imaging of God. Ephrem 
seeks more than an effete, formal “beauty.” He rather directs 
our perceptions—sensual and intellectual—along the particular 
heuristic paths of poetry, to discover and to claim for our¬ 
selves, the salvific economy of Christ’s enfleshment.” His lush 
imagery has invited us to “wander” through the mystery of the 

i^The Syriac twbwhy uses the standard verbal root for human blessed¬ 
ness in the Peshitto. It is found in the Beatitudes of Matthew 5, 3-11 and 
Luke 6, 20-22; in the Magnificat (Luke 1, 48: “all generations will call 
me blessed”) and in every instance the Hebrew Psalter has ’§ry. There is 
no precedent in the Peshitto for applying this macarism to divinity. 

Oddly, McVey, 399 and 401, applies the refrain to Christ in stanzas 
5 and 13. In stanza 5, “Blessed is the One Whose intercession became a 
censer and was offered by You to Your Father,” there is no indication in 
the development of the image which argues for seeing Christ rather than 
a human person at prayer in it. In stanza 13, “Blessed is the One who gave 
drink from the sober grape and was not despised in secret,” it is a question 
of choosing which verb form to read in the consonants ’Sty. R. Payne-Smith 
Compediyous Syriac Dictionary (Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1903/ 
1957), 600, notes that the pe’al and aphel conjugations of ST* both prefix 
an alif; *eMy: “he drank” or *astiy “he caused to drink” are equally pos¬ 
sible. The reading of Lamy, IV, 602, '*beatus qui bibif* corroborates my 
decision to read the pe’al preterite and to see all the refrains referring to 
the human person rather than to Christ. I would therefore translate stanza 
5 as “Blessed is the (human) one who drank from the sober grape. ..” 

I'^He does the same in Hymn 11 on Virginity. 
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Incarnation and the poet has found in Christ refreshment for 
the senses at every turn. Ephrem’s metaphorical wanderings 
both exemplify a full and orthodox appreciation of the In¬ 
carnation and condemn by contrast the jejune and erroneous 
“investigations” of the Arians (stanza 1). 

Metaphor, according to the view prevalent since Aristotle,'® 
redescribes a thing in terms properly alien to it, so as to re¬ 
alize a deeper, fuller, vivid and virtual experience of it. Every 
metaphor thus reconciles unlike entities or qualities by en¬ 
visioning or creating the context in which they may coexist. 
In taking flesh, Christ became what he previously had not 
been and did so precisely as the ultimate mode of God’s 
self-disclosure. If the Incarnation thus radically expands the 
possibilities for talking about God,'® it nevertheless continues 
to require metaphor, as Aquinas noted.^® 

In the hymn under discussion, perhaps Ephrem intends 
something more. His dualities of transaction and response are 
always imbalanced: Christ gives, humanity gets, excessively and 
unworthily (stanzas 2, 4, 6, 8, 11, 13). The last stanza affirms 
this lopsided economy: 

Who is able to make thousands of remunerations in 
a day? 

Even if there dwell in him a great spring of words, 
he will be unable by words and melodies to make 
the great remuneration of every hour, 

O Gracious Cheated One, Who, although cheated 
daily 

does not cease to do good! 

Could Ephrem be seeking to respond to the saving econ¬ 
omy of the Incarnation in the same currency, even if not in 

'^^Poetics 1457b. 

^^Concomitantly, it empowers visual representation of divinity, as 
Orthodox defenders of the Holy Icons established in the 8th and 9th 
centuries. 

^^Summa Theologiae I,Lql3. In a few brilliant paragraphs, Sebastian 
Brock’s introduction to Ephrem’s Hymns on Paradise (Crestwood, NY: St 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1990), 45-49, derives Ephrem’s use of metaphor 
from an understanding of God’s twin self-disclosures in words of Scripture 
and in the flesh of Christ. 
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coin of equal value?®^ In guiding our reflection on the many 
tastes, beauties, melodies and smells (stanza 16), in coaxing 
from them images of the Incarnate Savior, and in pointing us 
through Christ to the Father, is Ephrem attempting to frame 
a fitting response, a partial remuneration, for all that has been 
received? Is the meaningful form, the good and truthful beauty 
of a poem such as this perhaps best understood as a “sacrifice 
of praise,an attempt so to refine human words as to re¬ 
spond fittingly to the Incarnate Word? For the h)minographer 
then poetry is not only an approach to the mystery and the 
medium most apt to convey it. Poetry is also the most appropri¬ 
ate response: an offering of something beautiful about the 
Truth to the Author of all good gifts. 


^lEphrem elsewhere debunks the notion that his poetry could ever 
entirely correspond to the realities it celebrates. In Hymn 4 on Virginity, 
stanza 15 (McVey, 280), he is serious; in Hymn 7 on Virginity, stanzas 
14 and 15 (McVey, 296), he rather playfully describes himself drowning 
in the multitude of symbolisms he has found in olive oil. 

22The term, from the Byzantine Liturgy of St John Chrysostom, derives 
from Hebrews 13, 15. 
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The Relationship of Prayer 
T o Discretion and Spiritual Direction 
For John Cassian 


John Levko, S.J. 


In a society preoccupied with the drive toward perfection 
in science, we often find it difficult to transfer this drive to the 
spiritual realm. Although we appreciate the importance of a 
sound education in academic fundamentals, we are often re¬ 
luctant to deal with spiritual fundamentals and hesitant at best 
in seeking spiritual direction to correct this deficiency. The 
works of John Cassian (ca. 360-435) speak to a solution of 
these needs through two effects of growth in prayer: discretion 
and spiritual direction. 


Discretion 

In the process of deification, Cassian emphasizes the im¬ 
portance of charity and purity of heart to reach the end of 
the spiritual journey which is contemplation of the Kingdom 
of God: .. according to the measure of its purity ... each 
mind is both raised and moulded in its prayer.* It is the use 
of control under the guidance of discretion which Cassian un¬ 
derstands as leading to the gradual control of passions. As 
Dingjan mentions, discretion is an effect of growth in prayer, 
for as prayer matures discretion helps to moderate excesses 

iCon/. 10/6. See also 1/4, 5, 8. For the English translation of Cassian^s 
texts see that of Edgar Gibson in “The Works of John Cassian,” The Nicene 
and PosuNicene Fathers^ vol. XI, 2nd series (Eerdmans, 1964). 
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where moderation is not the discretion itself but only its first 
fruit.^ For Cassian there is the need 

to restrain every moment of anger and moderate it 
under the direction of discretion ... a wise man, by 
the ripeness of his counsel and moderation little by 
little diminishes it, and gets rid of it.® 

Since the “reasonable measure by which one happens to dom¬ 
inate the passions, instead of setting-off an even greater dis¬ 
order, is precisely the object of discretio,”* Cassian understands 
discretion as strengthening prayer.® 

Cassian insists that a fault responsible for the downfall of 
otherwise good and holy monks is the lack of discretion. The 
word “discretion” for Desert Fathers has three aspects: the 
discernment of spirits, the discernment of thoughts, the prin¬ 
ciple of the correct measure of action; all three aspects pre¬ 
suppose as a foundation the discernment of good and evil of 
which they are the development.® From biblical discernment 
of spirit there gradually emerges the idea of discretion as a 
needed virtue for growth in prayer. If there is a relationship for 
Cassian between discretion and conforming to the image of 
God,^ it pertains to the measure of purity of the soul. In the 
dynamic journey from image into likeness, the process of discern¬ 
ment through prayer is indispensable for growth in purity of 
soul. It is through the basic and common need to distinguish 
between good and evil spirits that the Desert Fathers strive 
for a quality of discernment which allows them to listen in 
prayer to the voice of God within them in their desire to 
follow Christ. 

There is more than discernment of the good and the evil 
thought, of the good or evil intention: the important thing 

2Fr Dingjan, O.S.B., Discretio (Assen: Van Gorcum & Co., 1967), 
p. 74. 

^Conf. 16:27. Emphasis mine. Note also 2:16. 

^Dingjan, op, cii,, p. 46. 

5Cf. Inst. 5:9; Conf. 2:4. 

®Dingjan, op. cit., p. 13. Cassian “appears to be the first who ex¬ 
pressed the idea of measure by the term discretio,^* 

^For Cassian, the interior transformation through image and likeness 
(Gen 1:26-27) in the spiritual struggle is dynamic and personal, and is 
effected and nurtured through prayer. 
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finally is the good and the right realization of that which one 
has recognized as just. Often in effect the devil dresses up as 
an angel of light, suggesting to us good thoughts; one only 
unmasks him by the “discretio” in the works, in avoiding the 
excessiveness, the lack of equilibrium, towards which he 
pushes us.® 

As Cassian relates from the blessed Antony, discretion is 
the charism of proper judgment which helps one avoid the sin 
of excess in any undertaking: 

... discretion alone was wanting, and allowed them 
not to continue even to the end. Nor can any other 
reason for their falling off be discovered except that 
as they were not sufficiently instructed by their elders 
they could not obtain judgment and discretion, which 
passing by excess on either side, teaches a monk al¬ 
ways to walk along the royal road, and does not suffer 
him to be puffed up on the right hand of virtue, i.e., 
from excess of zeal to transgress the bounds of due 
moderation in foolish presumption, nor allows him to 
be enamoured of slackness and turn aside to the vices 
on the left hand, i.e., under pretext of controlling the 
body, to grow slack with the opposite spirit of luke¬ 
warmness.® 

The importance for Cassian of the virtue of discretion and the 
concern he has when it is not present is illustrated in a prac¬ 
tical way through numerous stories^® concerning deceived holy 
men of the desert; in many of these stories the devil takes on 
the appearance of an angel of light” while manifesting the 
ultimate in deceit, especially during the inner struggle.^® 

^Dingjan, op. cit., p. 250. The use of “angel of light” imagery is 
reminiscent of the Spiritual Exercises of St Ignatius of Loyola. Also, ^ere 
exists a parallel between these Exercises and Cassian’s use of discretion: 
“We ought then carefully to notice this threefold order, and with a wise 
discretion to analyze the thoughts which arise in our hearts, tracking out 
their origin and cause and author. ...” (Conf, 1:20). 

^Conf. 2:2. Emphasis mine. Note Conf. 10:11. Cassian will be one ofi 
the first to employ the image of the “royal road” about discretion. 
lo/hiU, 2:5, 7, 8. 
iiSee footnote 8 above. 
i2Cf. Conf. 10:10. 
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Cassian, realist that he was, recognized himself to be 
a beginner,^® and realized that even the most proficient of the 
holy men of the desert are vulnerable to the onslaught of the 
demonic. They are particularly vulnerable because they have 
achieved a peaceful disposition in prayer and remarkable vir¬ 
tue. As Abba Poemen relates, so cunning and clever are the 
evil spirits: “Vigilance, self-knowledge and diakrisis; these are 
the guides of the soul.”^^ 

Diakrisis, the basic discernment of good and exil, provides 
a gradual growing inner awareness and the “seeing clearly into 
oneself”; the “knowledge of Christ needs not a dialectical soul, 
but a seeing soul; knowledge due to study one can possess 
even without being pure.”'® In order to m^e use of the gift 
of discernment received through the Spirit, Antony says “much 
prayer and asceticism is needed.”'® The thirty-five year as- 
cetical experience of Antony allows him to discern continually 
the various kinds of evil spirits and the proper remedy against 
each. This continuous and dynamic movement through discern¬ 
ment of spirits toward God is our gradual conforming to the 
image of God, for as Evagrius admits “the man who is progress¬ 
ing in the ascetic life diminishes the force of passion.”'^ Cassian 
knew'® that the soul which develops in charity becomes more 
and not less conscious of sin, for 


mnst. 12:24. 

Mpr Dingjan, O.S.B., “La discretion dans les apophtegmes des Fires,” 
Angelicum 39 (1962), p. 408. Emphasis mine. 

I51r6nee Hausherr, S.J., Spiritual Direction in the Early Christian 
East Foreword by Bishop Kallistos [Ware] of Diokleia. Translated by 
Anthony P. Gythiel. Cistercian Studies Series 116 (Kalamazoo, Michigan: 
Cistercian Publications, 1990), pp. 86, 89. 

^Wita AntoniU 22. 

^’^Praktikos, 87. See also Praktikos, 89. The ordering of discernment of 
spirits in order to see, choose and do what God calls one to here and 
now is evident in the Desert Fathers from the beginning, although it first 
becomes clearly articulated in the writings of Evagrius. The Evagrian 
defense in fighting against the logistnoi is connected with the traditional 
theory of discernment of spirits. According to Antoine and Claire Guillau- 
mont, for Evagrius “one must know the psychological states tied to the 
action of the diverse spirits” (see A. & C. Guillaumont, “Evagre le Pontique: 
Trait6 Pratique ou Le Moine,” Tome 1, Sources chritiennes 170 [Paris: 
Cerf, 1971], col. 204; note also Praktikos SI and Chapters on Prayer 133). 

iSQwen Chadwick, John Cassian (Cambridge: University Press, 2nd 
ed. 1968), p. 54. 
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... even saints, and, if we may say, men who see, 
whose aim is the utmost perfection, cleverly detect in 
themselves even those things which the gaze of our 
mind being as it were darkened cannot see/® 

According to Cassian, the growing awareness of sin neces¬ 
sitated, especially for those who were thirsting for instruction 
in perfection, the need to grow in the process of discernment: 

... that we may conveniently recognize the signs by 
which we can discern and detect it, that when the 
roots of this passion are laid bare and brought to 
the surface, and seen and traced out with ocular 
demonstration, they may be the more easily plucked 
out and avoided/® 

Cassian uses the idea of progressing in the ascetic life 
with gradual growth in the image of God and integrates it 
with the importance of discernment by speaking of a “four¬ 
fold method of discrimination” by which we “constantly search 
all the inner chambers of our hearts, and trace out the foot¬ 
steps of whatever enters into them with the closest investiga¬ 
tion. ..The process of discernment begins when there are 
inner movements and the question arises: Is the Lord revealing 
Himself and if so what is He saying? Spiritual growth for 
Cassian is intimately connected with the examination of what¬ 
ever enters the heart, to see or discern whether it has been 
purified.*® The New Testament recognizes the charisma of 
discernment of spirits, and Cassian utilizes Scripture, in this 
case 1 Cor 12:8-11, to highlight the fact that 

... unless a monk has pursued it with all zeal, and 
secured a power of discerning with unerring judg¬ 
ment the spirits that rise up in him, he is sure to go 

i»Con/. 23:6. See also 23:16. 

2«/ns?. 12:29. 

siCoTj/. 1:22. 

22/Z?/^., 1:20. Note that St Thomas defines “discernment of spirits” as 
the ability “to display what it belongs to God alone to know. .. future 
contingencies ... and also the secrets of the heart..(cf. Summae Theo- 
logicae [la,2ae, IH, 4], Vol. 30 [New York, 1972], p. 139). 
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wrong, as if in the darkness of night and dense black¬ 
ness, and not merely to fall down dangerous pits and 
precipices, but also to make frequent mistakes in 
matters that are plain and straightforward.^ 

If one is contemplating Scripture, it is necessary to let the 
Scriptures be themselves and to listen to them and to ask our 
Lord to reveal Himself while we are listening to these words. 
For Cassian, it is through listening in prayer that one enters 
into a relationship with the living Lord, and hence begins the 
dynamic process of conforming oneself according to the Image 
through discernment of spirits in the silence of one’s heart. 

It is in the silence of the heart that we come to realize 
that the peak of human freedom is unselfish love. As Jesus 
Himself said: “You must love the Lord your God with all your 
heart, with all your soul, and with all your mind.”^ Funda¬ 
mental to the spiritual life for Cassian and motivated by the 
love of God is a continual asceticism which expands one’s 
capacity for His love. This willingness to live not according to 
the flesh but according to the Spirit in true humility draws 
one by discernment of spirits through prayer from imaginative 
and discursive meditation about God, to an awareness of His 
presence independent of imagination and reason. For Cassian 

.. . true discretion ... is only secured by true humility 
.,. For a man cannot possibly be deceived, who lives 
not by his own judgment but according to the example 
of the elders, nor will our crafty foe be able to abuse 
the ignorance of one who is not accustomed from 
false modesty to conceal all ±e thoughts which rise 
in his heart, but either checks them or suffers them 
to remain, in accordance with the ripened judgment 
of the elders. For a wrong thought is enfeebled at the 
moment that it is discovered: and even before the 
sentence of discretion has been given, the foul ser¬ 
pent is by the power of confession dragged out, so to 
speak, from his dark underground cavern, and in some 
sense shown up and sent away in disgrace. For evil 

2:1. Note also 1 Jn 4:1. 

2<Mt 23:37. 
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thoughts will hold sway in us just so long as they are 
in the heart. 

Because excesses in fasting, gluttony and vigils must all be 
moderated, Cassian insists that 

We ought then with all our might to strive for the 
virtue of discretion by the power of humility, as it 
will keep us uninjured by either extreme, for there 
is an old saying; extremes meet... as the apostle 
says “with the arms of righteousness on the right 
hand and on the left,”^® we pass on with due modera¬ 
tion, and walk between the two extremes, under the 
guidance of discretion.. . 

Fasting is fundamentally an act of offering oneself to 
God through the sacrifice of a humble and contrite heart. Such 
an impulse must first come from God and it must be the Holy 
Spirit who leads us into the deeper Christian values of fast¬ 
ing. For Cassian, true discernment is the guide to testing such 
impulses, and he tempers the dynamic process of moving from 
the image to the likeness of God with discernment. Perfection 
requires likeness, and the likeness is connected with the Spirit. 
Ultimately, the person must confront God; fasting is only a 
means by which the person can be led through experience to 
realize more fully his dependence on and relationship to God. 
God is the basic measuring rod for discernment of spirits.®* 

A barometer for Antony in the discernment of spirits is 
clearly the heart, through which one enters into a relationship 
with all that exists: “when the heart rejoices, the countenance 
is cheerful; when it is in sorrow, the countenance is sad” (Prov 
15:13).*® It is only after thirty-five years of asceticism and 

^Conf. 2:10. 

262 Cor 6:7. 

^’^Conf. 2:16. 

2SHerbert Smith, SJ., “Discerment of Spirits,” in Review for Religious 35 
(1976), p. 438. 

29R. C. Gregg, Athanasius, The Life of Antony and The Letter to 
Marcellinus, Translation and Introduction (New York, 1980), p. 81; see 
Vita Antonii, 67; also, T, Spidlik, S.J., “The Heart in Russian Spirituality,” 
Orientalia Christiana Analecta 195, Rome, 1973, pp. 372-4. 
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personal struggle that Antony, transformed and restored by the 
Spirit, gives his discourse on discernment.*® Antony admits that 
the Holy Spirit’s gift of discernment of spirits is the result of 
prayer and asceticism. Although personal experience is im¬ 
portant, Cassian emphasizes not so much a spontaneous ex¬ 
perience but a guided and controlled experience directed from 
the experience of the elders by the process of discernment with 
the Holy Spirit through prayer.*^ The practical experience of 
ascetical life is important for Cassian as well, but yet it is the 
Spirit that transforms and restores the person according to his 
own life which images the life of the Son who in turn is the 
life of the Father. 

An element of asceticism, fasting, allows one to feel de¬ 
pendence on God and can aid in sensitizing oneself to listen 
and grow in openness to the Holy Spirit in turning towards 
God with a more sensitive heart to love and serve the neigh¬ 
bor. Yet, even as Cassian would admit, asceticism without 
discernment leaves an individual far from God. It is the quality 
of discernment which enables one to hear in one’s heart the 
voice of God above all the other voices which clamored for 
one’s attention. Cassian understands gradual participation in 
God as a dynamic change of “becoming” or spiritual ascent 
which proceeds from practical knowledge to spiritual, that theo¬ 
retical purity or contemplative prayer.** The spiritual ascent 
for Cassian is dynamic and is nurtured by Holy Scripture into 
a state of pure prayer by means of the Holy Spirit.** This ascent 
or process of deification in the ontological life of God is a 
continuously dynamic growth in God’s life within us, a con¬ 
tinuously dynamic inclination toward God and away from 
disintegration. The continuous and dynamic movement toward 
God is our gradual conforming to the image of God, Christ, 
through likeness to Him, and is brought about by means of 
prayer in the Holy Spirit. 

3®Joseph T. Lienhard, SJ., “On ‘Discernment of Spirits’ in the Early 
Church,” Theological Studies 41/3 (1960), p, 517; also, Vita Antonii, 22. 

^iMichel 01phe>Galliard, S.J., “Vie contemplative et vie active d’apres 
Cassien,” Revue d*Ascetique et de Mystique 16 (1935), p. 258; see Conf. 
2 : 11 . 

^Conf. 14:9. See “La ‘Collatio XTV’ di Giovanni Cassiano” by G. L 
Gargano, O.S.B. Camald. (Rome: Pont. Ateneo Anselmiano, 1991), p. 51. 

mbid. 
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The importance of experience in the ascetical life through 
discernment of spirits and the dynamic internal movement of 
growing according to the image in Christ-like virtues is very 
much evident in the spiritual writers. Cassian says that .. it 
is impossible for an impure soul (however earnestly it may de¬ 
vote itself to reading) to obtain spiritual knowledge,”®^ and 
emphasizes that a certain internal disposition, based on Christ- 
like like humility, is necessary for this spiritual growth, for 
“humility ... is the mistress of all virtues, it is the surest foun¬ 
dation of the heavenly building...”®® Here Cassian echoes the 
thought of Antony: 

... He [our Lord] not only taught, but also accom¬ 
plished what he taught, so that everyone might hear 
when he spoke, and seeing as in an image, receive 
from him the model for acting, hearing him say 
“Learn from me, for I am gentle and lowly in heart” 

[Mt 11:29]. A more perfect instruction in virtue one 
could not find than that which the Lord typified in 
himself.®® 

For Cassian®^ true discretion is only secured by true hu¬ 
mility with, as Dingjan says, discretio seen as the extension of 
the discernment of good and evil up to the actions involved: 

He who doesn’t know to moderate his thoughts and his 
actions in such a manner that he attains purity of 
heart, he who by the excess of his practices harms his 
health, strikes a blow at virtues or makes the passions 
increase..., that one doesn’t have the “discretio” 
he doesn’t know how to discern that which is good 

^Conf. 14:14. 

^Ibid., 15:7. 

sBGregg, op. cit., p. 112; also. Vita Antonii, 13. A hundred years after 
Antony, Diadochus of Photike (400--486), like Cassian, will echo the im¬ 
portance of a humble heart for the dynamic growth in the interior prayer 
life of man and the conscious awareness of divine activity in the soul through 
the process of discernment of spirits (cf. E. Kadloubovsky & G.E.H. Palmer, 
Writings from the Philokalia on Prayer of the Hearty translation (London: 
Faber k Faber, 1979, pp. 251-252; also, Vita 27, 30, 40, 67. 

37Con/. 2:10. 
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and true (and which consequently leads to God) from 
that which is bad, harmful and false and makes us a 
slave of the demon.*® 

According to Cassian, discernment is needed to progress in the 
perfection of prayer,®® since spiritual direction nurtures the 
discernment for growth into a more focused disposition which 
images forth the humility of Christ.^® All aspects of discretion 
presupposed as a foundation the discernment of good and evil 
spirits, especially for growth in prayer. Cassian understood this 
discerned growth through prayer as being intimately connected 
with developing a God-centered internal disposition based pri¬ 
marily on the virtue of humility. The importance for growth 
in humility during the journey in prayer can be placed in a 
clearer perspective by seeing how some of the Desert Fathers 
viewed discernment. 


Spiritual Direction 

The Desert Fathers sought God, particularly through a 
life of prayer, fasting and silence. Through these three ele¬ 
ments the Fathers as well as Cassian sought to obtain a purity 
of heart^* by which they could see God in themselves and in 
the world around them. One of the dangers of living in society 
is that too much value is placed on the opinions of others. 
This is true today and certainly was a danger at the time of 
Cassian. In the desert this danger decreases, but it is still pos¬ 
sible to experience even a subtle reluctance to renounce “self.” 
Yet, St Paul reminds us of the importance of the stripping of self: 

You have stripped off your old behavior with your 
old self, and you have put on a new self which will 
progress towards true knowledge the more it is re¬ 
newed in the image of its creator.'*® 

^^Dingjan, Discretion op. cit., p. 77. Emphasis mine. 

^^Conf. 10:9. Discernment for Cassian is in the context of prayer 
(cf. Conf. 10:6). 

^^Inst. 4:9. 

^^Conf. 1:6; see 1 Cor 13:3. 

42Col 3:9-10. See also 1 Cor 11:7 and Conf. 1:14. 
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The Desert Fathers were well aware of the many subtle ways 
of affirming oneself, and in their sayings they provide many 
subtle warnings; for example, “if you see a young monk by 
his own will climbing up into heaven, take him by the foot 
and throw him to the ground, because what he is doing is 
not good for him.”^ And again, “do not dwell in a famous 
place, and do not become the disciple of a man with a great 
name. And do not lay any foundation when you build yourself 
a cell.”^ True perfection “is found only when one renounces 
the self that seems to be the subject of perfection, and which 
‘has’ or ‘possesses’ perfection.”^® Usually, one does not, how¬ 
ever, simply decide to renounce one’s self. One does it slowly, 
over a period of time through prayer, by renouncing one’s will 
in individual things. 

One way of renouncing one’s will is to submit it to another. 
“Become not a lawgiver to thyself.”^® The beginner seeks from 
a spiritual guide rules for prayer, fasting, labor, etc., but 
guidance in the externals is by no means all of it. The stories 
and sayings of the Fathers abound with examples of the begin¬ 
ner who, because he has not yet achieved true perfection, has 
an erroneous idea of it. The beginner seeks something from 
his spiritual guide and the guide sets him right by giving him 
an answer that may be disconcerting. There are many examples 
from the Fathers of the Desert: 

A brother came to Abba Theodore and began to 
converse with him about things which he had never 
yet put into practice. So the old man said to him, 

“You have not yet found a ship nor put your cargo 
aboard it and before you have sailed you have already 
arrived at the city. Do the work first; then you will 
have the speed you are making now.”^^ 


'^^Thomas Merton, The Wisdom of the Desert (Norfolk, CT, 1960), p. 47. 

^Ibid,, p. 73. 

^^Thomas Merton, “The Spiritual Father in the Desert Tradition,” 
Monastic Studies no. 5 (Easter, 1968), p. 91. 

46/feirf., p. 103. 

47Benedicta Ward, SLG, The Sayings of the Desert Fathers, The Al¬ 
phabetical Collection; translated, with a foreword by B. Ward, SLG and 
preface by Met. Anthony of Sourozh (Kalamazoo; Cistercian Publica¬ 
tions, 1984), p. 75. See Theodore of Pherme, 9. 
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A brother came to Scetis to visit Abba Moses and 
asked him for a word. The old man said to him, “Go, 
sit in your cell, and your cell will teach you everything.”^® 

In these answers and others like them there is an effort 
to shake the seeker. There is a sudden twist, and a little more 
of reality is revealed and discerned. This is the essence of the 
spirituality of the Desert Fathers and the desert itself provides 
an image of it. It is a trackless waste, and as the beginner tries 
to discern his way, he keeps getting lost. He needs God to tell 
him which way to turn. This is the context in which Cassian 
would emphasize discernment through prayer. Indeed, at one 
point fasting and prayer is the way, at another point solitude, 
and at still another compassion for one’s neighbor. Sometimes 
the seeker discerns the direction from interior inspiration, but 
more often he finds it through another who has himself found 
the way and whose purity of heart allows him to see, feel, or 
taste the will of God. As Evagrius says, “... do not set your 
heart on what seems good to you but rather what is pleasing 
to God when you pray. This will free you from disturbance and 
leave you occupied with thanksgiving in your prayer.”^® In this 
light, Cassian affirms: 

... it is well for us to consider this saying of the 
blessed Evangelist John, by which the ambiguity of 
this question is clearly solved: “This is,” he says, 

“the confidence which we have in Him, that what¬ 
soever we ask according to His will. He heareth us” 

[1 Jn 5:16]. He bids us then have a full and undoubt¬ 
ing confidence of the answer only in those things 
which are not for our own advantage or for temporal 
comforts, but are in conformity to the Lord’s will. 

And we are also taught to put this into our prayers 
by the Lord’s Prayer, where we say “Thy will be 
done,”—TAme not ours.®® 


p. 139. See Moses, 6. Note also Joseph of Panephysis, 7, on 

p. 103. 

^^Chapters on Prayer^ 89, 
soco/i/. 9:34. 
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The answer to a question is for this particular seeker at 
this particular time. The answer is not just advice; it is meant 
to clear away some of the blindness that caused the question. 
In the future the seeker will be better able to discern by means 
of prayer the question and the interior movements of his soul 
for himself and thereby continue his spiritual journey. For 
Cassian the virtue of discernment was most apt to lead us 
to where God is.®^ As I. Hausherr notes; 

in the gospel, discernment is called the eye and the 
lamp of the body, according to the Saviour’s statement: 

“The lamp of the body is the eye. It follows that if 
your eye is sound, your whole body will be filled with 
light. But if your eye is diseased, then your whole 
body win be all darkness” [Mt 6:22-23].®* 

The interior moods, feelings, and movements are the “spirits” 
that must be sifted out, discerned, so one can recognize the 
Lord’s call at the intimate core of one’s being. 

For the Fathers of the Desert, the soul matured in prayer 
only through discernment of spirits in battle.®® In fact, as 
Hausherr emphasizes,®^ the gift of diakrisi^^ so greatly sur- 


5i/6»d., 2:2. 

52Hausherr’s “Spiritual Direction... op. city p. 79. 

53See B. Ward, op. cit.y pp. 87-88. Note John the Dwarf, 13. 

^Hausherr’s “Spiritual Direction....,” op. city pp. 81-82. 

55In his important work entitled the PraktikoSy Evagrius never uses the 
term “discernment” [diakrisis] (Lienhard, op. cit., p. 522). The demons are 
not the imaginative personalities of Antony but the colorless personifica¬ 
tions of the eight capital sins {PraktikoSy 4, 6). In the Sayings of the Desert 
Fathers or Apophthegmata Patrum, the ability to distinguish between spirits, 
designated by the term diakrisis pneumaton (note that this was first used 
by St Paul in 1 Cor 12:10), does not appear, while the term diakrisis and 
its cognates are found in a number of the sayings of the Fathers (Lienhard, 

op. cit.y p. 520; also Dingjan, “La discretion dans les apopht^gmes_” 

op. city p. 406). In the words of Antony: “some have afflicted their bodies 
by asceticism, but they lack discernment (diakrisis) y and so they are far 
from God” (B. Ward, op. cit.y p. 3. See Anthony the Great, 8. Also, see 
Eulogius the Priest, 1 on p. 61 and Poemen, called the Shepherd, 170 on 
p. 190). Discerning God’s voice, however, did not mean so much to destroy 
one’s passions as to understand and, as Cassian affirms, to gain control of 
them by discernment through prayer, and ultimately to be able to use 
temptations as an interior guide for the soul to grow in prayer (Ibid.y 
pp. 154, 171). 
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passes all the others that it may even be the equivalent of a 
dispensation of age and of knowledge.®® 

Antony sees discernment of spirits as a continuous and 
dynamic movement of the humble soul toward its true nature 
in the image of God. He insists that the only way to grow in 
discernment is through spiritual experience. In order to ad¬ 
vance in the ability to discern spirits, one must grow in clarity 
within one’s own spirit and prayer life. For Antony, as Cassian 
admits, those lacking the training provided by older guides 
could in no way acquire this virtue of discretion which, avoid¬ 
ing extremes, teaches the monk to walk always along the royal 
road.®^ 

For Cassian, it is nurturing the experience of humility 
by means of prayer which allows one to grow in spiritual self- 
knowledge through discernment. It is the confidence resulting 
from this experience which Cassian recognizes, besides grace, 
as helping growth in discernment. Faith-filled confidence®* in 
prayer is always tempered for Cassian by humility and purity 
of conscience.®* 

Cassian echoes the humble thoughts of Antony*® in ad¬ 
vocating the importance of the spiritual advice of elders: 

Who then is so self-sufficient and blind as to dare to 
trust in his own judgment and discretion when the 
chosen vessel confesses that he had need of con¬ 
ference with his fellow apostles. Whence we clearly 
see that the Lord does not Himself show the way of 
perfection to anyone who, having the opportunity of 
learning, despises the teaching and training of the 
Elders, paying no heed to that saying which ought most 
carefully to be observed: “Ask thy father and he 
will show it to thee: thine Elders and they will tell 
thee” pt 32:7].«i 


®6See B. Ward, 
s7Co«/. 2:2. 
s«/6W., 9:32. 
*9/Wd., 9:33. 
®®B. Ward, op. 
eiCon/. 2:15. 


op. cit., p. 210. Note an Abba of Rome, 2. 


«■/., p. 2. See Anthony the Great, 6. 
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When Cassian mentions “elder” or “old” men, it does not imply 
“old in age” but in the spiritual life. In fact, he warns against 
the prestige of years: . . we are not to follow in the steps 
or embrace the traditions and advice of every old man whose 
head is covered with grey hairs, and whose age is his sole 
claim to respect... 

In order to facilitate the journey in prayer, Cassian in¬ 
sists upon the importance of a spiritual father (elder or guide) 
who intercedes and mediates God’s grace for the directee. It 
is here that discernment and spiritual direction interconnect in 
each Christian life. The aim of the spiritual guide is to set in 
motion an interior dynamic and to help the directee discern 
the interior movements of his soul. This interior dynamic rep¬ 
resents a change from what “one was” to what “one could be¬ 
come.”*® As discernment is situated in the context of prayer,*^ 
so too Cassian sees prayer as undergirding spiritual direction 
especially in the early stages of the spiritual journey, for the 
soul matures in prayer through discernment. Spiritual direction 
is a continuing process used to develop an on-going attitude; 
there is always more to become.®* 

While he was to teach, the spiritual guide was also to help 
one renounce “self” so that one could be led to perfection in 
God. True perfection is found only when one renounces the 
“self,” by slowly renouncing one’s will in individual things.®* 
In his portrait of a true spiritual guide, Cassian insists on the 
virtue of humility which is necessary for discernment.®^ A simple 
discussion with a spiritual guide can lead to growth in humility, 
peace in one’s prayer life and inner freedom through “con- 


2:13; see Hausherr’s “Spiritual Direction.” op, cit, p. 188. 

®3As with Clement of Alexandria, who was preoccupied with man’s 
becoming more spiritual, and Origen’s concern with man’s completion 
found in his becoming an untarnished image of God, Cassian believed that 
becoming more perfect in the spiritual life involved growth in the virtues 
by means of prayer. 

^See footnote 39 above. 

Joseph J. Allen, “The Inner Way: The Historical Tradition of 
Spiritual Direction,” St Vladimir*s Theological Quarterly 35/2-3 (1991), 
pp. 257-270. 

®®Tomas Spidlik, S.J., “La direzione spirituale nell’Oriente cristiano,” 
Vita consacrata 16 (1980), p. 510. 

67CO/I/. 2:10. 
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fession.”®* The “confession” mentioned here is not a sacramen¬ 
tal act as in our daily and strict sense, but an ascetical means 
of spiritual help in one’s aspiration for spiritual perfection, 
especially in prayer. As Hausherr says, 

A careful distinction should be made between two 
types of confession, the accusation of sins with a view 
to absolution, and the “revelation of thoughts” with a 
view to spiritual direction to be received.®* 

The directee opens his conscience to a spiritual guide, who is 
distinguished by prudence and experience in Ufe, in the hope 
of receiving the spiritual direction which the guide feels is 
needed. 

Within the monastic life of the Christian East, spiritual 
guidance took place principally at the time of exagoreusisj^ 
that is, during determined daily encounters between the spiritual 
guide and directee.^^ The direction or guidance was most 
spiritually edifying when the directee communicated to the 
spiritual guide all shortcomings. As St Paul said: “... let a 
man examine himself. . . It was during this manifestation 
of thoughts that one developed the ability to guard the mind 
and heart, recalling 1 Pet 5:8, “Be sober and watch well; the 
devil, who is your enemy, goes about roaring like a Uon, to 
find his prey...For Cassian there is always need for realism 
and openness with one’s spiritual guide. Otherwise one will 
only be victimized and unable through God’s grace in prayer 
to become more Christ-like. 


Conclusion 

Discretion and spiritual direction for Cassian are means 
to help in the purgation of what is evil, while prayer nurtures 

mbid., 2:11. 

®9Hausherr’s “Spiritual Direction . .. op, cit,, p. 99, 

^®That is, manifestation of thoughts {exagoreusis ton logismon) or 
“the movement of spirits”-~as distinct from purely sacramental confession. 
71T. Spidlik, “La direzione spirituale op, cit,, p. 509. 

721 Cor 11:28. 

73B. Ward, op, cit., p. 32. See Amoun of Nitria, 3. See as well Conf, 
2:13, 23:11, and Rom 7:23. 
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the cultivation of what is good. Whether purgation or cultiva¬ 
tion, the change or “becoming” is dynamic and intimately con¬ 
nected with developing a God-centered internal disposition 
based on the virtues, especially humility. Cassian tempers the 
dynamic process of moving from the image to the likeness of 
God with discernment. 

If there is a relationship for Cassian between discernment 
and conforming to the image of God, it pertains to the measure 
of purity of the soul. Discernment helps to moderate excesses 
as prayer matures and nurtures the ability to deal with interior 
moods, feelings and movements of the heart. For Cassian, growth 
in prayer necessitates the need to deal with any interior move¬ 
ments. An immediate effect of this growth is the need for discern¬ 
ment; it is the quality of discernment which enables one to 
hear in one’s heart the voice of God above all the other voices 
which clamor for one’s attention. 

It is through listening in prayer that one enters into a 
relationship with the living Lord. More often than not there 
is a need to grow in clarity within one’s own spirit and prayer 
life. Sometimes the seeker sifts out and discerns clarity of moods 
and feelings from interior inspiration, but more often the person 
finds it through a spiritual guide who has found the “royal road” 
and whose purity of heart allows him to see, feel, or taste the 
will of God. One effect of growth in the perfection of prayer 
is an appreciation of the need for spiritual direction which 
aids the process of listening in prayer. In fact, the director’s 
mediation of God’s grace is enhanced by prayer. Spiritual direc¬ 
tion helps to develop and focus discernment which for Cassian 
is always in the context of prayer. 
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Facts, Feelings, and (In)coherence 
vs. THE Pursuit of Beauty 
(Kandinsky and Florensky) 


Arthur Pontynen 


Theory is often cold and abstract, whereas biography, by 
its very nature, is concerned with the human condition. Bio¬ 
graphy goes beyond the theoretical by inviting a contempla¬ 
tion of the practical consequences of a worldview or a set of 
beliefs. The cultural occurs where theory and life meet—and 
the often poignant results can be for better or for worse. 

It is then a tale of two lives that concern us here. 
Two lives that comprise neither a cultural counterpoint nor 
even a counterpoise in the contemplation of art, of culture, 
and of the spiritual. It is a tale that presents to us a choice 
between civility and barbarism. 

To a significant degree, that choice is personalized by 
Pavel Florensky and Vassily Kandinsky. They share much: 
both were Russian, and were contemporaries; both were con¬ 
cerned with fine art and the spiritual as well, Pavel Florensky 
was a Russian Orthodox priest involved in aesthetic theory and 
traditional theology; Vassily Kandinsky was an artist involved 
in New Age theology. Both were embraced by Postmodernism. 

In comparing the ideas of Pavel Florensky with those of 
Vassily Kandinsky, and by comparing their lives, new and even 
chilling light is shed on Postmodernism and foundational studies. 
Florensky and Kandinsky were concerned with form, color, 
and light; both were concerned with the spiritual significance 
of art. But one was Postmodernist, the other was not. 

To refer to Kandinsky as a Postmodernist might surprise 
some, so let’s take a moment to define what is here meant by 
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Postmodernist—and in turn—Modernist. By Modernist is meant 
the cultural position articulated in the works of Immanuel 
Kant, particularly the Critique of Judgment (1790). In es¬ 
sence, that position focuses on three concerns: facts, feelings, 
and style. Facts are objective, but how we put those facts into 
explanatory narratives is held to be a personal and varied task. 
The result: Modernism advocates an allegedly tolerant and 
pluralistic pursuit of style—in science, ethics, and art. 

But whereas Kant’s focus on facts, feelings, and style is 
tempered by claims of genius and a universal rationality (i.e., 
the Categorical Imperative), Postmodernists deny both genius 
and rationality. In place of art (or science) for its own sake. 
Postmodernists assume that art is for the sake of politics and 
power. In place of genius and the Categorical Imperative, Post¬ 
modernists posit the triumph of the will. 

With Marxists, that will, that volition, is associated with 
economic class, with Nazis that will is associated with racial 
class, with Gender Feminists that will is associated with sexual 
class, and with Nietzscheans that will is associated with the 
self-realization and self-expression of the autonomous individ¬ 
ual. Whether we speak of race, gender, economic class, psy¬ 
chology, or the individual, whether we speak of the superiority 
of a majority or a minority, the unifying dogma of Postmodernist 
thought is, the will to power. 

The will to power is a necessary consequence of the denial 
of truth. Postmodernists share, as Lyotard puts it, an incredulity 
towards meta-narratives. They share in a denial of the pos¬ 
sibility of knowing why. Nietzsche was prescient when he 
declared in The Will To Power that (at least within the Mod¬ 
ernist-Postmodernist tradition) there is no answer to the 
question: Why? 

What then of the practice that results from a theoretical 
denial of “meta-narratives”? The praxis resulting from a denial 
of the meta-narrative—as Nietzsche so well knew—is the will 
to power. The term “will to power” is of course a loaded one. 
I use it for good reason: the Postmodernist project centers on 
the will to power, and we know where that leads. Just check 
the biographies of those latter-day saints of Postmodernism, for 
example, Victor Faria’s, Heidegger et le nazJsme (Paris, 1987). 
To the point, the Postmodernist project attacks the notions 
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held dear by Modernist and non-Modernist traditions alike. 
Modernism’s Categorical Imperative is mocked, the pursuit 
of truth, good, and beauty is ignored, both are replaced by the 
will of power. 

Nietzsche advocates an individualistic will to power, Nazism 
advocates a racial will to power, Marxism advocates an eco¬ 
nomic class will power, and Gender Feminism advocates a 
gendered will to power. We all know the literature in these 
areas: that references to power are abundant. But what of ref¬ 
erences to truth, good, and beauty? How many references to 
love can you find in Nietzsche, or in the proponents of race, 
gender, or class? At least those references to love where love 
is not confused with narcissism, oppression, and power? 

This will to power has particular consequences for fine 
art and education. For example, the title of this session of the 
1995 F.A.T.E. National Conference is Understanding Post¬ 
modernism and its Challenge to Foundation Studies. The pri¬ 
mary challenge to those who wish to understand and advocate 
Postmodernism is that it asserts by its own ideology that it is 
clearly beyond understanding. Remember, there is no answer 
to the question why? Postmodernism declares knowledge to be 
contextual—which makes sense—but it then declares that knowl¬ 
edge is not only contextual but ultimately arbitrary and oppres¬ 
sive as well. It argues that understanding relies on explanatory 
narratives, but that explanatory narratives are contextual, and 
are dependent upon a particular and essentially arbitrary per¬ 
spective taken by whoever enjoys a position of power. 

But is it not disingenuous for Postmodernism to argue that 
all cultural traditions are arbitrary and oppressive—except— 
Postmodernism? Is it not suspect that Postmodernism declares 
all traditions to be merely theoretical—except—those theories 
held by Postmodernists? Postmodernism declares that all tradi- 
ditions are merely the expression of power—except—that tradi¬ 
tion known as Postmodernism! 

Given the premise that all explanations are theoretical and 
based on power, what happens to a panel dedicated to a con¬ 
sideration of Postmodernism? The best we can aspire to is this: 
that I can present my theory about Kandinsky’s theory and 
foundation studies so that you can determine your theory. And 
let’s, as they say, unpack this process: the driving underlying 
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force behind this entire endeavor is our will to power. 

We can only construct a cultural palimpset consisting of 
layers of power-based assertions upon layers of power-based 
assertions. That is, my interpretation of Postmodernism merely 
reflects my biases and self-interest. But then, to be consistent, 
Postmodernism in turn must also necessarily reflect the biases 
and self-interests of—Postmodernists. By extension, the Post¬ 
modernist critique of Modernism can only reflect the biases 
and self-interests of Postmodernists, while the Modernist critique 
of Victorianism in turn simply reflects the biases of Modernism. 
The history of art is replaced by a theoretical history of 
prejudice and victimization. 

So we have an opinion—about an opinion—about an 
opinion. But no, worse yet, we have a coercive opinion—about a 
coercive opinion—about a coercive opinion. How then do Post¬ 
modernists assume we can coexist? By a mandated sensitivity. 
And a mandated sensitivity, by definition, is totalitarian. Post¬ 
modernism offers self-realization and liberation but delivers the 
denial of both. 

To try to understand Postmodernism one cannot proceed 
without making nonsense of the rules of Postmodernism. For 
example. Postmodernism argues that all cultural narratives are 
arbitrary and oppressive, except its own. To attempt to point 
out to a Postmodernist that this is a damning self-contradiction 
is impossible. Too logocentric. Too phallocentric. Too Western. 

If Postmodernism is true, then we can only “understand” 
Postmodernism by assuming that understanding is merely an 
aspect of power. But when understanding is equated with power, 
then scholarly discourse is reduced to grunts and snorts. 

I mean no offense to our porcine neighbors, but the dilem¬ 
ma of how we can understand a cultural tradition that rejects 
the possibility of understanding reminds me of the old aphorism 
that you should never try to teach a pig how to sing—you won’t 
succeed, and you’ll only annoy the pig. 

To the point, any attempt to understand Postmodernism 
is rather like trying to teach a pig how to sing. It can’t sing, 
nor can we teach it to sing. Postmodernism cannot be under¬ 
stood without rejecting Postmodernism. It can only be recog¬ 
nized as a stark assertion, to be accepted or rejected. There 
are good reasons for the rejection of Postmodernism—reasons 
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which Postmodernism cannot comprehend. For example, it is 
malevolent. But any attempt to persuade a Postmodernist of 
the malevolent nature of Postmodernism is impossible. Reject¬ 
ing reason, Postmodernism is impervious to intellectual discourse. 

Attempting to understand a tradition that denies that 
objective understanding of any tradition is possible, is at the 
very least, problematic. Yet here we are. But let me suggest 
that I would rather be here trying to understand Postmodernism 
than to have lived in a Postmodernist culture as did Pavel 
Florensky. 

The concluding remarks of this paper are offered not in 
the futile hope of making Postmodernists understand the male¬ 
volent nature of their endeavor. The rest of this paper is 
dedicated to those not enamored with the will to power, to 
those who do not confuse power for love. What then is the 
Postmodernist contribution to foundational studies? The promo¬ 
tion of nihilism and totalitarianism. Let me explain. 

Modernism is concerned with facts, feelings, and style. So 
with painting, for example, color is treated either scientifically 
or psychologically and form is treated as the pursuit of some 
type of coherent style, as a systematic and consistent totality. 
A perfection of a kind. Consequently, Modernists treat color 
and form as psychological, scientific, or formalistic exercises 
(e.g., Albers, Seurat, Diebenkorn, etc.). Modernism focuses 
on art for art’s sake, with color and form reduced to facts, 
feelings, and style. 

In contrast, the Postmodernists treat color and form as 
willful excursions into the realm of artistic and cultural voli¬ 
tion. Just read Wittgenstein’s treatise on color; its central con¬ 
clusion about color theory is consistent with his ethical theory; 
the conclusion is that theory is arbitrary. In place of art for 
art’s sake is a focus on art as the expression of power, with 
its elements being utilized in celebration of the triumph of the 
will. 

Where then does Kandinsky fit? He manifests Postmod¬ 
ernist, New Age mysticism. Kandinsky’s New Age mysticism— 
with its denial of the importance of evidence, of reason, of 
transcendental truth—is all too obviously part and parcel of 
Postmodernist culture. 

What then is the goal of that New Age mysticism and its 
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art? Kandinsky repeatedly refers to the realm of spiritual voli¬ 
tion, yearning for a mystic connection with the noumenal realm. 
But what is the nature of that noumenal realm? Its core is 
inner necessity. And, as for the other Postmodernists, inner 
necessity is nothing but a polite way of advocating the will 
of power. 

For example, we can compare Kandinsky’s position on 
color, form, and composition with that of Florensky. Both Kan¬ 
dinsky and Florensky reject the Modernist notion of art for 
art’s sake. But what is particularly interesting is how Kandinsky 
transforms his cultural heritage into a Postmodernist vision. To 
the point, Kandinsky takes the Russian Orthodox notions of 
beauty and art, as defended by Florensky, and debases it into 
a Postmodernist Age mysticism. A mysticism where the spiritual 
is (de) contextualized and reduced to the will to power. 

What do Kandinsky and Florensky say about color, line, 
composition, and the spiritual in art? Let’s compare their posi¬ 
tions. In his book, On the Spiritual in Art (1946 edition), 
Vassily Kandinsky equates the spiritual in art with a triangle, 
the lower reaches of which are common, but the apex of which 
is populated by those few with the unique vision of inner neces¬ 
sity, “When religion, science, and morals... are shaken and 
when the outer supports threaten to fall, man turns his gaze 
from the external to the deeper essence within him ...” (p. 26) 
“[the artist] strives to create his inner life.. .” (p. 35) “... on 
the road to inner necessity, [the artist] has discovered already 
treasures of new beauty” (p. 30). 

Concerning color, Kandinsky declares that it resonates with 
spiritual necessity amongst those capable of such spirituality: 
“Color harmony can rest only on the principle of the correspand- 
ing vibration of the human soul. This basis can be considered 
as the principle of innermost necessity” (p. 43). 

Similarly, Kandinsky states that “... it is evident that 
forms of harmony reflect in a corresponding vibration on the 
human soul. This principle has been designated here as the 
principle of the innermost need” (p. 47). 

We could continue in excruciating detail, but Kandinsky’s 
theories about color and form lead to one central concern: what 
is the object of that inner necessity? Kandinsky provides his 
answer: 
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All means are sacred when called upon by innermost 

necessity (p. 58). 

All means are a sin and lacking virtue, if they do not 

come from this source (p. 58). 

For Kandinsky, inner necessity is a subjective objectivity; 
it justifies itself without reference to anything other than itself. 
The autonomous will is supreme. 

In contrast are the ideals expressed by Florensky (Victor 
Bychkov, The Aesthetic Face of Being [1993]). Florensky re¬ 
jects the notions that all means are sacred, that the artist 
strives to create his inner life—that inner necessity, alone, is 
the ultimate criterion. For Florensky, inner necessity, alone, is 
with color and form, are means to an end and initially that 
end is love. Florensky states that understanding is an act of 
love. Love requires an object, something to be desired, and that 
the realization of love is beauty (p. 28). 

Art, for Florensky, is not scientific, psychological, or merely 
driven by a willful inner necessity. Rather, it is ontological. It 
offers a glimpse of what is true and good and beautiful. It 
offers, to some precious degree, an explanation of why. In his 
advocacy of an ontological vision he rejects naturalism for 
realism. In his advocacy of a metaphysical content he advocates 
non-Renaissance perspective and a cognitive symbolism of color 
and light. 

In contrast to Dostoevsky’s Grand Inquisitor who declares 
that since God is dead, therefore man becomes God and 
everything is possible, except freedom and love, Florensky notes 
that “Everything is beautiful in a person when he turns toward 
God, and everything is ugly when he is turned away from 
God” (p. 26). He states that “The artist does not himself in¬ 
vent the image, but only removes the covering from an image 
that already exists... he does not put paint on canvas, but, 
as it were, clears away the alien patina, the ‘overpainting’ of 
spiritual reality” (p. 44). 

So we have two competing and irreconcilably antagonistic 
visions of color, form, composition, art and life. The Mod¬ 
ernist-Postmodernist tradition reduces art and its foundations to 
the realm of physics, psychology, sociology, and the will to 
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power; in contrast are those traditions that view art as on¬ 
tological, as attempting to offer a glimpse of the true, the good, 
and the beautiful. 

On the one hand is Kandinsky’s Postmodernist vision where 
color form and composition are coherent manifestations of 
inner necessity, an inner necessity that centers on an amorphous 
New Age mysticism that ultimately relies on seeking the god 
within us. And what is the nature of the god within us? The 
will to power. 

On the other hand is Florensky’s Orthodox vision where 
color, form, and composition are aesthetic gateways to a spiritual 
realm of bliss. A realm that centers on love being the desire 
to embrace beauty, with beauty being the splendor of what is 
true and good. 

I could continue, but let me conclude with two comments. 

First, in the teaching of form, color, and composition, we 
each face an inescapable choice: to teach the will to power, 
or the love of beauty. 

Second, that choice is not merely theoretical—it is practical 
as well. It becomes biography. As noted earlier, both Kandinsky 
and Florensky were embraced by Postmodernism. But the dif¬ 
ferences in that embrace are telling. 

For example, Kandinsky’s fate is to be revered in our books 
and our cultural institutions—institutions that have long been 
in the hands of adherents to the Modernist-Postmodernist tradi¬ 
tion. Shortly after Vassily Kandinsky’s peaceful death in France 
in 1944, a museum in New York was dedicated to his work, 
and in 1946 his book. On the Spiritual in Art, was republished. 

Pavel Florensky, a Russian Orthodox priest and aesthetician 
who actually believed in truth, good, and beauty, is generally 
unknown within “progressive” circles. Pavel Florensky’s fate 
was also in the hands of the Postmodernists who have so con¬ 
trolled the cultural institutions of the 20th century West. In 
1937, Pavel Florensky died by firing squad execution at the 
Solovki Gulag. 

And that is why I for one am grateful to be critiquing 
Postmodernism while living in a culture under the assault of— 
but not yet brutalized by—Postmodernist ideology. 
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Lisovskii’s List: 

Pre-1900 Russian Theological and Religious 

Periodicals 


Bryn Geffert 


A number of bibliographies to Orthodox periodical lit¬ 
erature have appeared in the last quarter century. In 1970 
Meinrad Dindorf and Edward Kasinec published a bibliography 
of pre-revolutionary religious-theological serials in the collec¬ 
tion at St Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary. ‘ In 1978 
Kasinec included a list of religious-theological serials in an es¬ 
say on imperial Russian Orthodox documentation.® Robert 
Whittaker in 1990 published a list of serial holdings at St 
Vladimir’s Theological Seminary and at the Holy Trinity Ortho¬ 
dox Seminary.® Robert Davis published in 1989 what is prob¬ 
ably the most thorough list of Russian religious and theological 
journals, in which he provides a wonderful introduction to the 
literature and makes a case for greater attention to a body of 
work that has been “largely ignored.”^ 

While all four bibliographies constitute significant addi¬ 
tions to the literature, the citations for many titles in these lists 
are somewhat incomplete. Davis’ article and bibliography (adapt- 

^Dindorf, Meinard and Edward Kasinec, “Russian Pre-Revolutionary 
Religious-Theological Serials in the St Vladimir’s Seminary Library,” St 
Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 14 (1970) 100-107. 

^Kasinec, Edward. “A Bibliographical Essay on the Documentation of 
Russian Orthodoxy during the Imperial Era.” In Nichols, Robert L. and 
Theofanis George Stavrou, Russian Orthodoxy under the Old Regime (Min¬ 
neapolis: University of Minnesota, 1978). 

^Whittaker, Robert, “Two New York Collections for the Study of 
Eastern Christianity,” St Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 35 (1990) 221-236. 

^Davis, Robert H., “19th Century Russian Religious-Theological Jour¬ 
nals; Structure and Access. St Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 33 (1989) 
235-259. 
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ed from N. M. Lisovskii’s Alfavitnyi Spisok) are impressive, 
and his list of primary and secondary sources demonstrates a 
great deal of work. Particularly helpful is his list of genera] 
subject and title indexes. Nevertheless, his list of periodicals 
culled from the Alfavitnyi Spisok does not include all of the 
bibliographic information available in Lisovskii’s Bibligrafiia 
Russkoi Periodicheskoi Pechati: 1703-1900. The citations in 
the bibliographies of Whittaker, Kasinec, and Dindorf and 
Kasinec also fail to incorporate all elements found in Lisovskii’s 
BRPP.^ 

Seeking to supplement the work of Davis, Whittaker, 
Kasinec, and Dindorf, I offer the following bibliography, an 
English translation of selected entries from Lisovskii’s BRPP 
(long out of print), providing oft-omitted information such as 
publishers, editors and changes of editors, printers, changes in 
place of publication, subtitles, and other explanatory notes.® 
When possible, I have provided annotations to supplement those 
Lisovskii provides, using material excerpted from the Pravos- 
lavnaia Bogoslovskaia Entsiklopediia, the Entsiklopedicheskii 
Slovar, and The Modem Encyclopedia of Russian and Soviet 
History. The number of titles here is somewhat fewer than that 
provided by Davis. Ignoring occult and “counter-Church” pub¬ 
lications, I’ve limited the following to the “Bogoslovie” and 
“Religiia” periodicals from Lisovskiis BRPP. 

My thanks to Irina Walter at St Olaf College for her help 
with translations, and to Geoffrey Brown for proofing the manu- 
sript. Any mistakes are mine alone. 


^The article by Dindorf and Kasinec does offer many more of these 
elements than do the articles by Whittaker and Davis. Yet Dindorf and 
Kasinec often omit editors, changes in place of publication, and informa¬ 
tion on supplements and continuations. 

®Some of this information appears in some of the articles mentioned, 
but no one bibliography provides all the information available from 
Lisovskii’s BRPP, 
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A Chronological List of Russian Theological and Reli^ous 
Periodicals Adapted from: 

Lisovskii, N. M. Bibliografiia Russkoi Periodicheskoi Pechati: 

1703-1900 gg. (Petrograd: Tipografiia Akts. Obshch. 

Tip. Diela, 1915). 

Numbers preceding each entry correspond to the entry number 

in Lisovskii’s hst. Aimotations in small type are adapted from 

the following sources; 

[P.B .E.] Pravoslavnaia Bogoslovskaia Entsiklopedia Hi Bogoslovskii 
Entsiklopedicheskii Slovar. Petrograd, 1900- . 

[E.S.] Entsiklopedicheskii Syovar. Moskva: Terra, 1900- (“Rep- 
rintnoe vosproizvodenie izdanie F. A. Brokgauz-I. A. Efron, 
1890”). 

[M.E.] The Modern Encyclopedia of Russian and Soviet History. 
Gulf Breeze, FL; Academic International Press, 1976- . 

[R.D.] Davis, Robert H. “19th Century Russian Religious Theo¬ 
logical Journals: Structures and Access,” St Vladimir’s 
Theological Quarterly 33 (1989) 235-259. 

As Davis points out in his article, Lisovskii used 1900 
as his cut-off date and thus data for some titles 
is open-ended. 


17 7 7 

40. Vtrennii Sviet {Morning Light). 1777 (September)-1780 
(August). St Petersburg. From May 1779 Moscow. Monthly. 
Octavo. (Parts I-IX; of these parts I-V published in St Peters¬ 
burg, parts VI-IX in Moscow). Publisher N. I. Novikov. 

Continued by: Moskovskoe Ezhemiesiachnoe Izdanie {Moscow 
Monthly Publication), 1781. 


17 8 2 

51. Vecherniaia Zaria {Twilight Glow). Monthly publication 
for the benefit of the St Petersburg Catherine and Alexander 
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School, including the best extracts from ancient and modem 
writers, revealing to man the path to the knowledge of God and 
also to himself and his own position and obligations which are 
depicted in teachings as well as small histories, narratives, 
anecdotes, and other compositions, verse, and prose, serving as 
a continuation of Utrennii Sviet {Morning Light). 1782. Mos¬ 
cow. Monthly. Octavo. Publisher N. I. Novikov. 

Serves as a continuation of the publication Utrennii Sviet 
(See #40) or, more precisely, a continuation of 
Moskovskoe Ezhemiesiachnoe Izdanie {Moscow 
Monthly Publication), which also served as a con¬ 
tinuation of Utrennii Sviet. 

Continued by: Pokoiushchiisia Trudoliubets, 1784-1785. 
(See #61) 


17 8 4 

59. Izbrannaia Biblioteka dlia Khristianskago Chteniia {Select¬ 
ed Library for Christian Reading) 1784. Moscow. In parts. 
Duodecimo. (Parts I-IV.) Publication of the Moscow Martinists. 

A collection of mystical subject matter. Carried articles 
by Kempiiskii, for example, his “On the Imitation of 
Christ.” Also other pieces of Kempiiskii’s original works. 
Poetry by M. M. Kheraskov. Printed in the printing house 
of I. Lopukhin. In 1819 the publication was repeated. 

The publisher of the Biblioteka hid behind the initials 
U.M. which stood for “Disciple of Wisdom.” [E.S.] 

17 8 4 

60. Magazin Svobodno-Kamen’shchicheskoi {Magazine of the 
Free Masons), including speeches, talks in meetings, songs, 
letters, conversations and other various brief writings, poems 
and prose; in 7 volumes, with 3 per volume. 1784. Moscow. In 
parts. Octavo. (Volume I, parts I-III.) Publication of the 
Moscow Martinists. 
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17 8 4 

61. Pokoiushchiisia Tmdoliubets {Lover of Labor and Rest). 
Periodical publication, serving as a communication of Vechernia- 
ia Zariia {Twilight Glow), including theological (in parts III 
and IV the word “Theological” was admitted), philosophical, 
moral, historical, and all important disciplines, even fun mate¬ 
rial, for the use and pleasure of curious readers, composed of 
original compositions on the Russian language and transla¬ 
tions of the best foreign writers in verse and prose. 1784-1785. 
Moscow. In parts. Octavo. (Parts I-FV.) Publisher N. I. 
Novikov. 

Serves as a continuation of Vecherniaia Zariia {Twilight 
Glow), 1782. (See #51) 

17 8 7 

72. Besiedy s Bogom {Conversations with God), or reflec¬ 
tions in the morning hours on every day of the week; periodical 
publication. Translated from the German. 1787. Moscow. 
Monthly. Octavo. 

a) Reflections on God’s works in the kingdom of nature 

on every day of the year; periodical publication. 
Translated from the German. 1787. Moscow. 
Monthly. Octavo. 

b) Conversations with God, or reflections in the morning 

hours, on every day of the year; periodical publica¬ 
tion. Translated from the German. 1787. Moscow. 
Monthly. Octavo. 

All three publications were printed in the printing house 
of the Typographical Company, supported by N. I. 
Novikov, under the editorship of the archdeacon of 
the Moscow Pokrovskii Sobor, I. K. Kharlamov. 
Articles adopted from the original German—com¬ 
positions of Sturman, and translations in Russian 
by the editor himself and also by D. F. Dmitrevskii, 
A. A. Petrovyi, N. M. Karamzin, and others. 
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17 8 8 

80. Utrennie Chasy {Morning Hours). Monthly publication. 
1788-1789. St Petersburg. Monthly. Octavo. Publisher I. G. 
Rakhmaninov. 


17 9 8 

111. Prinoshenie Religii (Gift of Religion). Moscow. 1798 
and 1801. Octavo. Volumes I-III. (Anthology). Publisher Kh. 
Klaudii. Compiler M. M. Vysheslavtsov. 

A collection (ecclesiastical almanac) compiled by M. M. 
Vysheslavtsev. [E.S.] 


18 16 

230. Dukhovnyi God Zhizni Khristianina (Spiritual Year of 
a Christian Life), a moralistic-Christian journal published by the 
Society of Lovers of Christianity. 1816. St Petersurg and Mos¬ 
cow. Twice monthly. Duodecimo. Editor la. Utkin. 

18 2 1 

265. Khristianskoe Chtenie (Christian Reading). Published 
by the St Petersburg Ecclesiastical Academy. 1821-1894—con¬ 
tinuation. St Petersburg. Monthly from 1875. (Double num¬ 
bers, or six times per year.) Octavo. The journal arose upon 
ideas of the Academy rector Gurii Postnikov... Present ed¬ 
itor: Professor A. P. Lopukhin. 

From 1875 served as an addition to Tserkovnyi Viestnik 
(Church Messenger). 

Contained “articles on Church history, theology, and re¬ 
lated subjects and published a bibliography of works 
on ecclesiastical topics.” [M.E.] 

Articles on theology and the history of the church, crit¬ 
icism, and spiritual bibliography. [E.S.] 
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18 2 4 

281. Izviestiia o Dieistviiakh i Vspiekhakh Bihleiskikh 
Obshchestv v Rossii i Drugikh Gosudarstvakh {Reports of the 
the Activities and Accomplishments of the Bible Society in 
Russia and Other Countries). 1824. St Petersburg. Monthly. 
Octavo. Publication of the Bible Society. 

18 3 7 

369. Voskresnoe Chtenie (Sunday Reading). Published by 
the Kiev Ecclesiastical Academy. 1837-1845, 1846/47- 1870/ 
71. Kiev. Weekly. Quarto and Octavo. Editor Ivan Peter 
Maksimovich. 

In 1860 superseded by Trudy. [D.K.] 

Stated that it is the duty and responsibility of all pious 
Christians to devote Sundays and holidays to listening to 
religious services and the words of God in church, in the 
prayer book, reading, and conversations on spiritual sub¬ 
jects in the home. Articles on understanding the words of 
God, understanding the religious service and ceremonies 
of the Eastern Orthodox Church, and understanding the 
heart of the faith and the hope of Christianity. [P.B.E.] 

1) Voskresnoe Chtenie (Sunday Reading). Journal pub¬ 
lished under the editorship of Kh. M. Orda. 1872-1878. 
Kiev. Weekly. Octavo. 

2) Voskresnoe Chtenie (Sunday Reading), published by 
the Kiev Ecclesiastical Academy. 1879-1883. Kiev. 
Weekly. Octavo. Editor Professor V. Pevnitskii. 

3) Voskresnoe Chtenie (Sunday Reading) from the peri¬ 
odical publication Kievskii Listok Religiozno-Nravstve- 
rmgo Chteniia (Kiev Leaflet of Religious-Moralistic 
Reading). 1883-1894-continuation. Kiev. Weekly. 
Octavo. Editor: Professor V. Pevnitskii; later Priest 
Ioann Boiuroditskii. 

Supplement: Listok Dukhovnoi Bibliografii i Zhurrmlistiki 
(Leaflet of Ecclesiastical Bibligraphy and Periodic Lit- 
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erature). 1872-1875. Kiev. Monthly. Octavo. Pub¬ 
lisher-Editor Kh. M. Orda. 

18 4 3 

459. Tvoreniia Sviatykh Ottsev {Works of the Holy Fathers) 
in Russian translation, published by the Moscow Ecclesiastical 
Academy. 1843-1864 (parts 1-22 or volumes 1-44); 1871 
(volume 45), 1872 (volume 46), 1880-1890 (volumes 47-57), 
1891 (volume 57), 1893 (volume 58). Moscow. Four times 
per year, then six, and finally again four times per year. Octavo. 


18 5 5 

526. Pravoslavnyi Sobesiednik {Orthodox Interlocutor). Pub¬ 
lished by the Kazan Ecclesiastical Academy. 1855 (May)- 
1894-continuation, Kazan. Four issues per year, monthly from 
1858. Octavo. Journal arose from the idea of the Kazan arch¬ 
bishop Gurii (Postnikov), who was the journal’s head until 
November 1856. Later the main editors were rectors of the 
Academy: Bishop Agafangel (first half of 1875), Bishop 
Ioann (from the second half of 1857 until April 1864), Bishop 
Innokentii (from May 1864 until August 1868), Bishop Nikanor 
(from August 1868 until November 1872), Archpriest A. P. 
Vladimirskii (from November 1872). 

Established especially for polemics against the raskol. A 
large number of articles on the history and exposure of the 
raskol. Another specialty—a section of articles about Islam 
and Buddhism. From professors in the anti-Muslim section 
of the Academy. Works of ancient Russian literature were 
published in supplements to the journal. [E.S.] 

Continuation: Izviestiia po Kazanskoi Eparkhti (Reports 
on the Kazan Diocese). 1867-1894-continuation, 
Kazan. Twice monthly). Octavo. 


18 5 7 

557, Uchilitshche Blagochestiia {School of Piety). Published 
by the Riga Ecclesiastical Seminary. 1857-1860. Riga, Four 
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volumes per year. Journal published independently in the fol¬ 
lowing languages: Russian, Latvian and Estonian. Also pub¬ 
lished in languages combined with Russian: Russian and Es¬ 
tonian, and Russian and Latvian. 

18 5 8 

570. Dukhovnaia Besieda {Spiritual Conversation), published 
weekly by the St Petersburg Ecclesiastical Seminary. 1858-1876. 
St Petersburg. Weekly. Octavo. Editor: Archpriest Ioann 
lakhontov (from second half of 1862). 

In its first years D.B. was strictly an “edifying” journal 
consisting of short articles that remind one of Dushe- 
poleznoe Chtenie. From the second year an official 
chronicle was introduced and humorous articles ap¬ 
peared. From 1860, in comparison, extensive essays 
were printed. [P.B.E.] 

Supplement: Tserkovnaia Lietopis {Church Chronicle), 
1860-1876. (Consists of the second section of 
Dukhovnaia Besieda), 


18 6 0 

642. Dushepoleznoe Chtenie {Edifying Reading), monthly 
publication of easily-comprehensible compositions on ecclesias¬ 
tical matters. 1860-1894-continuation. Moscow. Monthly. Octa¬ 
vo. Publishers-Editors: Priest Aleksei Kliucharev, Vasilii 
Nechaev, Vasilii Lebedev, from 1865 a certain Vasihi Nechaev; 
from the end of 1889 Priest Dimitrii Fed. Kasitsyn. 

“This journal’s self-proclaimed mission was to ‘serve the 
spiritual and moral needs’ of Christians, and it 
covered as well contemporary events, particularly 
issues such as the raskol and the Protestant Pashko- 
vite movement.” [R.D.] 

From the first day the journal attracted a reliable circle 
of collaborators from the Moscow clergy and profes¬ 
sors from the Ecclesiastical Academy. Many spiritual¬ 
literary luminaries appeared in the journal. It set as 
its goal to serve as a spiritual-moral admonition to 
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the Christian and to satisfy the need for general 
edifying and general spiritual reading. [P.B.E.] 

18 6 0 

656. Pravoslavnoe Obozrienie {Orthodox Review). 1860- 
1891. Moscow. Monthly. Octavo. Editors: Priest N. A. Sergi- 
evskii; from 1869 Priest G. Smirnov-Platonov; from 1877 Pub¬ 
lisher-Editor Priest P. Preobrazhenskii. 

The Review’s character was primarily publicistic. It dis¬ 
cussed projects of church reforms and the dire needs of 
churches, as well as the phenomenon of public life with¬ 
out special church coloration. A. M. Ivantsov-Plantonov, 
a Christian apologist, wrote on church history and other 
fields of theology. With special thoughtfulness the journal 
introduced to the public the best works of foreign theo¬ 
logical literature. A. A. Khomiakov, F. I. Tiutchev, lu. 

F. Samarin, F. G. Terner, I. S. Aksakov, V. S. Solov’ev, 
and others. [E.S.] 

18 6 0 

660. Rukovodstvo dlia SeVskikh Pastyrei (Guide for Villiage 
Pastors). Journal published by the Kiev Eeclesiastical Seminary. 
1860-1894-continuation. Kiev. Weekly. Octavo. 

Its program: Sermons for common people, spiritual-moral 
articles, articles and materials on Russian Church History, 
and advice and directions for rural priests, [E.S.] 

Continuation: Bogoslovskii Bibliograficheskii Listok (Theo- 
logical Bibliographical Leaflet). Supplement to Ru¬ 
kovodstvo dlia Sel’skikh Pastyrei. 1886-continuation. 
Kiev. Monthly. Octavo. 

18 6 0 

667. Strannik (Pilgrim). Ecclesiastical scholarly-literary jour¬ 
nal. 1860-1894-continuation. St Petersburg. Monthly. Octavo. 
Publisher-Editor Priest Vas. V. Grechulevich. From 1876 Pub¬ 
lisher-Editor Vrs. V. Grechulevich, Editor Priest Sergii V, Pro- 
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topopov. From October 1876 Editor Archimandrite Vitalii, 
Publisher-Editor Priest S. V. Protopopov. From August 1878 
under the editorship of Priest V. I. Protopopov (Editor from 
October 1878), Publisher Priest S. V. Protopopov. From Sep¬ 
tember/October 1880 Pubhsher-Editor A. Vasil’kov, A. Pono¬ 
marev, and E. Prilezhaev. From October 1885 Publisher-Editor 
A. Vasil’kov and A. Ponomarev. From August 1892 Publisher- 
Editor Professor A. Ponomarev. 

18 6 0 

669. Trudy Kievskoi Dukhovnoi Akademii ( Works of the Kiev 
Ecclestiastical Academy). 1860-1894-continuation. Kiev. Four 
volumes per year (1860) then monthly. Octavo. Editors were 
rectors of the Academy: Bishop Filaret, Professor A. A. Oles- 
nitskii. Professor V. F. Pevnitskii. 


18 6 0 

671. Tserkovnaia Lietopis (^Church Chronicle). “Dukhovnoi 
Besiedy” (“Ecclesiastical Discussions”). 1860-1876. St Peters¬ 
burg. Weekly. Octavo. Consists of second section of Dukhovnoi 
Besiedy (See #570). 


18 6 2 

723. Dukhovnyi Viestnik (Spiritual Messenger). 1862-1867. 

Kharkov. Monthly. Octavo. Editor: Archpriest V. Dobrotvorskii. 

[The E.S. puts the beginning date at 1863.] “Contained 
not only information on Christian studies, church 
history, and critical reviews of spiritual literature, 
but commentary on contemporary society intended 
for a lay audience as well.” [R.D.] 

Program included the opening of Christian study, church 
history, and a critical review of Christian literature. 

Saw its task as opening theological-scientific truth 
with reference to the contemporary needs of life 
and the condition of society. [P.B.E.] 
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18 6 2 

724. Dukh Khristianina (Spirit of a Christian). Ecclesias¬ 
tical-literary journal. 1861/2-1863/4 (annually from Septem¬ 
ber to August) and 1865 (January-September). St Petersburg. 
Monthly. Octavo. Publishers-Editors: Priests Dm. Florinskii, 
Ioann Zarkevich, Ioann Flerov, and Aleksandr Gumilevskii. 

18 6 3 

778. Raduga (Rainbow). Diary of a Russian German com¬ 
ing to a clarified understanding of Orthodoxy. Publication of 
A. Kassiianov under the responsibility of the previous pub¬ 
lisher of the journal Raduga (1832- and 1833), Andrei Biurier, 
Volume 1 (1862). St Petersburg. Octavo. 

a) Raduga. Philosophical, pedagogical, and literary jour¬ 

nal, with joint Baltic memoirs. Continued publica¬ 
tion in 1832 and 1853 under the responsibility of 
the former publisher Andrei Biurier, published by 
K. Kassianov. Volumes 2-6 (1864), No. 7 (Novem¬ 
ber 1864), No. 8 (December 1864). St Petersburg. 
Octavo. 

b) Raduga. Philosophical, pedagogical, and literary jour¬ 

nal, published by A. Biurier. 1865-66 (8 volumes: 
Volumes 1-5, 1865; volumes 6 and 7,1866; volume 
8, 1867). St Petersburg. Octavo. 

c) Also (irregular continuation) 1867-68. Volume 1 

(together with 9th volume, 1865-66). St Peters¬ 
burg. Octavo. 


18 6 3 

790. Chtenia v Moskovskom Obshchestvie Liubitelei Dukhov- 
nago Prosveshcheniia (Proceedings of the Moscow Society of 
of Lovers of Spiritual Enlightenment). 1863-1894-continuation. 
St Petersburg. Irregular (in 1863, 1865, and 1867 one volume 
per year; in 1868 two volumes) then 4 volumes per year (1869 
and 1870) and finally monthly (from 1871). Octavo. Publica¬ 
tion of the Society of Lovers of Spiritual Enlightenment. 
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For 1863-1870 issue numbers 1-13 were published in one 
volume; thus the first publication was issued in 
1863, the second in 1865, third in 1867, fourth and 
fifth in 1868, sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth in 

1869, tenth, eleventh, twelfth and thiirteenth in 

1870. On the cover and title page of the thirteenth 
issue was written “1871,” but that volume appeared 
in 1870. From 1871 the publication came out 
monthly (12 volumes per year). 

18 6 4 

799. Dukhovnyi Dnevnik {Spiritual Diary). Journal published 
by the Khar’kov Ecclesiastical Seminary. (With a supplement.) 
1864-1866. Khar’kov. Weekly, from 1865 twice monthly. Oc¬ 
tavo. Editor; Rector of the seminary. Archimandrite Veniamin. 

Founded by a seminary corporation, which selected edi¬ 
torials. Its task was to give the rural clergy and 
parishioners spiritual-salvation and religious-e^fying 
reading. [P.B.E.] 


18 6 8 

957. Zapiski Missionerskago Obshchestva (Notes of the Mis¬ 
sionary Society) under the auspices of the Empress. 1868. St 
Petersburg. Irregular. Octavo. (Volume I, issues 1-4.) Editor: 
V. A. Vasil’ev. 


18 6 8 

958. Istina (Truth). 1867/68 (first year), 1869 (second 
year)-1886 (nineteenth year). Pskov. Six times per year. Oc¬ 
tavo. Publisher-editor Priest Konst. Golubev. 

First journal to establish as its goal the task of wrestling 
with the raskol and the anti-priest movement. The editor, 
Golubov, was an anti-priest who later became a priest. 

The first four books of the journal, under the editorship 
of Golubev, were published in the Slavic Printing House 
in Pskov. (Earlier it was published in the city of loagan- 
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nisburg, Prussia.) The journal furthered the conversion 
of many raskolniki to orthodoxy. [E.S.] 

Issued 107 volumes in all. 

Later: Missionerskiia Stat’i pod Nazvaniem Istina (Mis- 
sionary Articles Under the Name Truth). Two 
issues; 1887 and 1888. 

18 7 0 

1021. Voskresnyia Besiedy (Sunday Conversations). 1870- 
1994-continuation. Moscow. Weekly. Octavo. Publication of the 
Moscow Society of Spiritual Enlightenment. 

Until 1874 the subjects were biblical topics. After 1974 
it included catechism lessons of the Orthodox Church. 
From 1879 included lives of the saints. [E.S.] 

18 7 3 

1073. Ezhednevnaia Dushevnaia Pishcha (Daily Spiritual 
Food). 1871-1872. Moscow. Irregularily issued. Quarto. (Issues 
1-2). Publication of Andrei Uzanov. 

18 7 2 

1117. Listok Dukhovnoi Bibliografii i Zhurnalistiki (Leaflet 
of Ecclesiastcal Bibliography and Periodical Literature). Sup¬ 
plement to Voskresnoe Chtenie (Sunday Reading). 1872-1875. 
Kiev. Monthly. Octavo. Publisher-Editor Kh. M. Orba. 

(See #369) 


18 7 2 

1130. Sbornik Protokolov Obshchestva Liubitelei Dukhovnago 
Prosvieshcheniia (Collection of the Minutes of the Society of the 
Lovers of Spiritual Enlightenment). St Petersburg section. 1872/ 
73-1876/77. St Petersburg. One volume per year. Octavo. 
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18 7 3 

1153. Missionerskii Protivomusul’manskii Sbornik (Anti- 
Muslim Missionary Journal). Work of students of the Missionary 
Anti-Muslim Section of the Kazan Ecclesiastical Academy. 
1873 (issues 1-2), 1874 (issues 3-5), 1875 (issues 6-9), 1876 
(issues 10-12), 1877 (issues 13-15), 1882 (issue 16), 1885 
(issue 17), 1889 (issue 18), 1893 (issue 19), 1984 (issue 
20)-continuation. Kazan. Irregular. Octavo. 

Consisted of articles on Mohanunedism by students in 
the Anti-Muslim Section of the Academy. [E.S.] 


18 7 4 

1187. Missioner (Missionary). Weekly publication of the 
Orthodox Missionary Society. 1874-1879. Moscow. Weekly. 
Quatro. Publication of the Society. Editor: Priest Vladimir 
Markov. 


18 7 4 

1198. Tserkovno-Obshchestvennyi Viestnik (Church-Society 
Messenger). 1874-1886. St Petersburg. Three times per week. 
In 1886 2 times per week. Quarto. Publisher-Editor: Aleksandr 
Ivanovich Popovitskii. 

In 1886 published numbers 1-26. 

18 7 5 

1203. Bratskoe Slovo (Fraternal Word). Journal dedicated to 
the study of the raskol. 1875-1876. Moscow. Four times per 
year. Octavo. Publication of the brotherhood of St Peter Met¬ 
ropolitan of Moscow. Editor was the secretary of the board of 
directors of the brotherhood, Nikolai I. Subbotin. 

The program of the journal was the study of the raskol 
and the fight against it. Accommodated the work of 
both raskol and Orthodox scholars. A chronicle of 
the contemporary raskol, taking a stand against it. 
[E.S.] 
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Journal had as its goal the weakening of the raskol and 
uniting the raskolniki with the Orthodox Church. 

The Brotherhood felt that the history of its teachings, 
its church-society establishments, and its life had 
garnered little study and insufficient examination. 

[P.B.E.] 

With the discontinuation of Bratskoe Slovo in 1877, 
Materialy dlia Istorii Raskola (Material on the His¬ 
tory of the Raskol) was published with funds of 
the brotherhood. In August 1883 the publication 
Bratskoe Slovo resumed. 

18 7 5 

1223. Tserkovnyi Viestnik (Church Bulletin). Published by 
the St Petersburg Ecclesiastical Academy. 1875-1894-continua¬ 
tion. St Petersburg. Weekly. Quarto. Publication of the St 
Petersburg Ecclesiastical Academy. Editors: Andrei Predtechens- 
kii and Nik. Rozhdestvenskii, from 1881 A. Katanskii (from 
No. 23 to 35 in 1884 I. Troitskii), from 1885 N. Skabala- 
novich, from No. 15 1893 A. P. Lopukhin. 

Addition to Tserkovnyi Viestnik published: Khristianskoe 
Chtenie. (See #265.) 

18 8 1 

1504. Pravoslavnyi Palestinskii Sbornik (Orthodox Palestine 
Miscellany). 1881-1892 and 1894-continuation. Issued ir¬ 
regularly. Octavo. Publishers: V. N. Khutrovo, issue number 3 
the publisher changed to the Orthodox Palestine Society. 

“Published numerous articles on the history and archeology 
of the Holy Land, and other material of interest to 
those planning a pilgrimage.” [R.D.] 

Restarted in 1894. Published 38 issues. 


18 8 2 

1582. Propoviednicheskii Listok (Preacher's Leaflet). 
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Monthly publication. 1882-1894-continuation. Kiev. Monthly. 
Octavo. Publisher-editor Professor Markellin Alekseevich 
Olesnitskii. 


18 8 3 

1609. a) Blagoviest {Annunciation). Popular spiritual- 
moralistic publication (from 1884 a popular biweekly publica¬ 
tion, from 1885- popular publication. 1883-1890. Kharkov, 
From 1888 St Petersburg, from No. 10 1889 Niezhin. Twice 
monthly. Octavo. Publisher-Editor: G. I. Kurzhinskii. 

Direction of the journal—Slavophilism. [E.S.] 

A survey of changing church-society life in Russia and 
abroad. Messages about remarkable events in spiritual 
and moral areas, stories, biographies, and journeys. 

For a period it was the printed organ of a group of 
St Petersburg Slavophiles. It said that slumbering 
in many Russian people is the idea and desire to 
gather wanderers and those who have lost their 
way, and to be the expression and instrument of 
intercourse, ideas, and feelings of those devout Rus¬ 
sian people who, although they have wandered off 
the true path, desire their native land and people, 
the embodiment of the kingdom of God and His 
truth. [P.B.E.] 

In 1890 issued numbers 1-2. 

b) Blagoviest (Annunciation). 1880. (August 15)-1894. 
St Petersburg. Irregular. Octavo. Publisher: N. Filip¬ 
pov, from 1884 publisher A. Vasil’eva. Editor (Helms¬ 
man) F. Chetverkin (1890-1894). 

Later: Blagoviest under the leadeship of Russkaia 
Besieda, transformed from Galisko-Russkii 
Viestnik (Galician-Russian Messenger) 
(Year 1885). 


18 8 3 

1610. Bogoslovskii Bibliograficheskii Listok (Theological 
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Bibliographical Leaflet). Supplement to Rukovodstvo dlia 
Sel’skikh Pastyrei {Guide for Villiage Pastors). 1883-1894- 
continuation. Kiev. Monthly. Octavo. 

See year 1860 {Rukovodstvo dlia Sel’skikh Pastyrei); 
No. 660. 


18 8 3 

1611. Bratskoe Slovo {Fraternal Word). Journal dedicated 
to the study of the raskol. 1883 (from August 1)-1894- 
continuation. Moscow. Twice per month, with the exception of 
the two summer months. Octavo. Publication of the Brother¬ 
hood of the St Petersburg Metropolitan. Editor: N. I. Subbotin. 

Numbers 1-10 issued in 1883. 

Earlier: See year 1875 {Bratskoe Slovo), #1203. 

18 8 3 

1642. Propoviedi {Sermons). Supplement to Rukovodstvo dlia 
Sel’skikh Pastyrei {Guide for Villiage Pastors). 1883 (Septem¬ 
ber)-18 84-continuation. Monthly. Octavo. Publication of the 
Kiev Ecclesiastical Seminary. 

No. 1 (September) through No. 4 (December) published 
in 1883. 

See year 1860, #660, a supplement not noted in that entry 
in Lisovskii’s list—he points out, however, that it 
should have appeared. 

18 8 4 

1660. Viera i Razum {Faith and Reason). Theological-phil¬ 
osophical journal. 1814-1894-continuation. Khar’kov. Twice 
monthly. Octavo. Publication of the Kharkov Ecclesiastical 
Seminary. Editors were rectors of the Seminary: Priest Ioann 
Gratirov (in 1893 from No. 8 to No. 11 under Editor K. 
Istomin); from No. 12 1893 Priest A. Martynov (in 1894 from 
No. 13 to No. 17 under Editor K. Istomin); from No. 18 1894 
Priest I. Znamenskii. 
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A theological literary journal of “serious reading,” “healthy 
and diverse,” in scientific and literary matters, 
designed to satisfy the requirements of an “educated 
society.” [P.B.E.] 

Published under the journal Listok Khar’kovskoi Eparkhii 
(Leaflet of the Khar’kov Diocese). Consisted of the 
third section of the journal Viera i Razum (Faith and 
Reason). 1884-1894-continuation. Khar’kov. Twice 
monthly. Octavo. The Listok serves as a continuation 
of Khar’kovskiia Eparkh. Vied. 1876-1883, 


18 8 4 

1675. Kievskie Listki Religiozno-Nravstvennago Chteniia dlia 
Naroda (Kiev Leaflets of Religious-Moral Reading for the 
People). 1884-1894-continuation. Kiev. Irregular. Octavo. Pub¬ 
lication of the journal Voskresnoe Chtenie (Sunday Reading). 
Editors: Bulashev, from No. 18 1984 Priest I. Bogoroditskii. 

18 8 4 

1705. Slova, Besiedy i Poucheniia (Words, Discussions, and 
Homilies). (Supplement to the journal Pastyrskii Sobesiednik 
(Pastoral Interlocutor) 1884-1892. Voronezh, from 1888, Mos¬ 
cow. Irregular. Octavo. 

See year 1885 (Pastyrskii Sobesiednik), #1756. 

18 8 5 

1756. Pastyrskii Sobesiednik (Pastoral Interlocutor). Weekly 
ecclesiastical journal. 1884/5-1889/90 (year VI), 1890 (year 
VI)-1894-continuation. Voronezh; from 1886 Moscow. Weekly. 
Quarto. Publisher-Editor V. A. Mavriskii. 

Publication began in September 1884. 

Supplements : 

1) Slova, Besiedy i Poucheniia (Words, Discussions and 
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Homilies) 1884-1892. Voronezh and Moecow. Ir¬ 
regular. Octavo. 

2) Sbornik Propoviedei na Dni Vysokotorzhestvennye 

{^Anthology of Sermons on the Solemn Days). 1892. 
Moscow. Irregular. Octavo. 

3) Khristianskaia Besieda (Christian Discussions). Ser¬ 

mons and articles for edifying reading in non- 
church-service discussions. 

18 8 5 

1757. Pastyr (Pastor). Monthly addition to the Georgian 
publication Mtskemsi. (From 1886 biweekly supplement; from 
1^2,1-Pastyr’.) 1885-1894-continuation. Kutais. Monthly, from 
1886 twice monthly. Quarto. Publisher-editor David 
Gambashidze. 


18 8 5 

1768. Russkii Palomnik (Russian Pilgrim). Weekly illustrated 
publication. 1885 (September 1)-1894-continuation. St Peters¬ 
burg. Quarto. Publisher-Editor A. I. Popovitskii. 

A weekly illustrated journal dedicated primarily to descrip¬ 
tions of churches, church antiquity, trips to holy places in 
Palestine as well as Russian and foreign sacred places. 

Also contained historic-ethnographic essays, biographies, 
stories of religious-moral matters, etc. [E.S.] 

Supplement: Volumes of the illustrated journal Russkii 
Palomnik (Russian Pilgrim). 1888-1894-continua¬ 
tion. St Petersburg! Six volumes per year; from 
1891 twelve volumes; from 1893 four volumes. 
Octavo. 


18 8 5 

1771. Simbirskii Propoviednicheskii Listok (Simbirsk 
Preacher’s Leaflet). An anthology of sermons for Sunday read¬ 
ings in churches. 1885-1886. Simbirsk. Without an indication 
of date of publication. Octavo. 
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Published under Simbirskii Eparkhial. Viedomost (Simbirsk 
Diocese Gazette). (See year 1877). 

18 8 7 

1864. God Pravoslavnago Khristiianina (Year of an Ortho¬ 
dox Christian). Edifying readings with pictures of the saints 
for every day of the year in the family and school. 1887. St 
Petersburg. Issued irregularly. Quarto. Publisher: I. P. Siborekii. 
Editor: Priest Vasilii Preobrazhenskii, 

Published two issues. 


18 8 7 

1892. Missionerskiia Stat’i pod Nazvaniem “Istina.” (Mis- 
sionary Articles under the Name ‘’Truth”). 1887-1888. Pskov. 
Issued once a year. Publisher: Priest Konstan. Golubev. 

Earlier: Truth, 1867-78 (first year), 1869 (second year)- 
1886 (nineteenth year). (See #958.) 

18 8 7 

1893. Nastavleniia i Utiesheniia Sviatoi Viery Khristianskoi 
(Moral Instructions and Comforts of the Holy Christan Faith). 
1887-7894-continuation. Odessa. Twice monthly. Octavo. Pub- 
licaton of the Sant Andrew Communal Monastery on the Rus¬ 
sian Athos. Editor: Inspector of the Odessa Seminary, V. 
Anisimov. 


18 8 7 

1899. Pochaevskii Listok (Pochaevskii Leaflet). 1887-1894- 
continuation Pochaev Monastery. Weekly. Octavo. Published 
by the Pochaev Monastery. Editors until 1891 were by turns 
Fathers Khistofor, Sofronii and Vladimir; from No. 39, 1891 
editor Iv. Tikhomirov; from No. 11, 1892 Nik. Krupskii. 
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18 8 8 

1918. Khristianskii Put {Christian Way). 1887/88. Vol’sk. 
Irregular. Octavo. 

For edifying reading. [E.S.] 

18 8 8 

1931. Dushepoleznyi Sobesiednik {Edifying Interlocutor). 
1888-1894-continuation. Moscow. Monthly. Octavo. Publica¬ 
tion of the St Panteleimon Russian Monastery on Mt Athos. 
Editor: Deacon (later Priest) A. Gruzov. 

18 8 8 

1951. Pribavlenie k Tserkovnym Viedomostiam {Addition to 
the Church News). 1888-1894. St Petersburg. Weekly. Octavo. 
Published by the Holy Synod. 

(See #1967.) 


18 8 8 

1967. Tserkovnyia Viedomosti {Church News). 1888-1894- 
continuation. St Petersburg. Weekly. Octavo. Published by the 
Holy Synod. 

Supplement: Pribavlenie k Tserkovnym Viedomostiam 
{Addition to the Church News). 1888-1984. St 
Petersburg. Weekly. Octavo. 

18 9 1 

2120. Missionerskii Sbornik {Missionary Miscellany). [Addi¬ 
tion to Razanskiia Eparkh. Ved. {Riazan Diocese Bulletin) 
1891-1894-continuation. Riazan. Six times per year. Octavo. 
Publication of the Brotherhood of the St Vasilii Diocese of 
Riazan. Editors: Priest Kharlampii Romanskii and head of the 
seminary P. S. Smirnov; from No. 7 1892 Archpriest Nikolai 
Glebov. 

See year 1865, Riazanskiia Eparkh. Ved, #892. 
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18 9 1 

2138. Svietlaia Radost Pravoslavnago Khristiianina (Bright 
Happiness of the Orthodox Christian). Moscow. 1891. Octavo. 
(Anthology). Editor: Priest A. Polotebnov. 

See #2205 Radost Khristiiaina pri Chtenii Biblii. (1892) 


18 9 2 

2164. Bogoslovskii Viestnik (Theological Messenger). 1892- 
1894-continuation. Sergiev Posad (Moscow province). Monthly. 
Octavo. Publication of the Moscow Ecclesiastical Academy. 
Editors: Professor P. Gorskii-Platonov; from No. 6, 1893 
Professor V. A. Sokolov. 

Journal was “divided into sections covering, among other 
subjects, the works of the Church fathers in Russian trans¬ 
lation, articles and studies of theology, philosophy, and 
sources, a section of criticism, reviews, and bibliographies 
of works on theology, and a section on dissertations for 
degrees, protocols of the Academy council, and a sys¬ 
tematic catalog of the Academy library. These are all 
sections rich in material for histories of the Russian church, 
the individual academies, patristic and Biblical studies, as 
well as citations in reviews and critical commentaries. 
Particularly interesting to the social historian is the section 
devoted to “sovremennoi zhizni”—contemporary life—in¬ 
cluding a survey of events which ‘call for the attention 
of Orthodox Christians’ and possible measures to be taken 
in religious and secular life, as suggested by observations 
on the ‘direction of contemporary society,’ and opinions 
concerning the ‘spiritual requirements of our age.’ In the 
pages of Bogoslovskii vestaik for example, one encounters 
articles by the noted historian V. O. Kliucheskii.” [R.D.] 

Earlier: Tvoreniia Sv. Ottsev (Works of the Holy Fathers) 
in Russian translation, from 1843. (See #459.) 


18 9 2 

2197. Palestinskii Listok (Palestine Leaflet). 1892. St Peters¬ 
burg. Irregular. Octavo. 
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Published only one number. 

18 9 2 

2205. Radost Christiianina pri Chtenii Biblii {Christian Hap¬ 
piness through Bible Reading) kak slova zhizni, po ruko- 
vodstvu pravoslavnoi kafoUcheskoi tserkvi (according to the 
guidance of the Orthodox Catholic Church). Festive day peri¬ 
odical publication. 1891/92-1892/93-1894-continuation. Mos¬ 
cow. Monthly. Octavo. Publisher-editor A. G. Polotebnov. 

Issued on significant holidays. [E.S.] 

Svietlaia Radost Pravoslavnogo Khristiianina {Bright Hap¬ 
piness of Orthodox Christianity (preceded that 
publication; Easter collection cycle. Moscow. 1891. 
Octavo. (&e #2138.) 

18 9 2 

2209. Sbornik Propoviedei na Dni Vysokotorzhestvennye 
{Anthology of Sermons on the Solemn Days). 1882. Moscow. 
Irregular. Octavo. Published by the editors of the journal 
Pastyrskii Sobesiednik {Pastoral Interlocutor). 

See #1756 {Pastyrskii Sobesiednik), 1885, second sup¬ 
plement. 

Continued by: Khristianskaia Besieda {Christian Discus¬ 
sion) from 1893. (See year 1893.) 

18 9 3 

2259. Pravoslavnyi Blagoviestnik {Orthodox Messenger). 
1893-1894-continuation. Moscow. Twice monthly. Octavo. Pub¬ 
lication of the Orthodox Missionary Society. Editor: Priest 
Aleksandr Nikol’skii. 


18 9 3 

2288. Khristianskaia Besieda {Christian Discussion). Sermons 
and articles for edifying reading in non-church service discus- 
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sions. Supplement to the journal Pastyrskii Sobesiednik (Pas¬ 
toral Interlocutor). 1893-1894-continuation. Moscow. Monthly. 
Octavo. 

Contained sermons and articles for edifying reading. 

See #1756 (Pastyrskii Sobesiednik), 1885, third supple¬ 
ment. Preceded that publication Sbornik Propoviedei (Anthol¬ 
ogy of Sermons). Moscow. 1892. (See #2209.) 

18 9 5 

2443. S.-Petersburgskii Dukhhovnyi Viestnik (St Petersburg 
Spiritual Messenger). Weekly journal, with news of the St 
Petersburg Diocese. Published by the Society for the Dissemina¬ 
tion of Religious-Moralistic Enlightenment in the spirit of 
Orthodox Churches in St Petersburg. 1895-1900-continuation. 
St Petersburg. Weekly. Octavo; in 1899 quarto. Editor: Priest 
F. Ornatskii. Temporarily published under the supervision of 
editor Pav. Lakhostskii and Al. Dernov. 


18 9 6 

2505. Missionerskoe Obozrienie {Missionary Review). Anti¬ 
sectarian journal. 1896-1900. Kiev, 1899. St Petersburg. 
Monthly. Octavo. Publisher-editor V. M. Skvortsov. 


18 9 6 

2533. Tserkovnyi God Pastyria-Propoviednika {Church Year 
of the Pastor-Preacher). Anthology of sermons for Sundays and 
festive days. (From 1897 pastoral anthology consisting in con¬ 
formity to the program of the non-church service discussions 
on Sundays and festive days of the entire year. Supplement to 
the journal Pastyrskii Sobesiednik {Pastoral Interlocutor). 1896- 
1898. Moscow. Two issues per year. Octavo. 

See #1756 {Pastyrskii Sobesiednik), 1885, additions. 
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19 0 0 

2811. Drug Trezvosti (Friend of Temperance). Biweekly 
religious-moralistic journal. 1900-continuation. St Petersburg. 
Twice monthly. Octavo. Publisher-editor Priest V. Belogostitskii. 

In the editorial preface explained the need of Christian 
concern for fellow human beings. Editorials stated 
that by sobriety it means the singular abstention from 
alcoholic beverages, the general tee totaling of the 
Christian life. [P.B.E.] 
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Notes and Comments 


THE RELEVANCE OF RUSSIAN RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY 
TO THE WORLD TODAY* 


Robert Slesinski 


Before one should attempt to fashion a response to the 
question whether Russian religious philosophy is relevant to 
the world of today, it is, first of all, necessary to consider the 
historical times in which we live from the point of view of 
general world culture. Stated briefly, we note that although, on 
the one hand, there seems to be a clear ascendancy of secular 
western culture worldwide, not only in regard to the con- 
sumerist and materialist aspirations of people, but also in regard 
to more substantive ideals of human freedom and autonomy 
and, then, of social equality and tolerance, there is, on the 
other hand, also evidence that the West is at the same time 
in an incipient state of real decline culturally speaking. This 
“crisis of the West” is seen at many levels. Genuine social and 
cultural values, for instance, often seem to be sacrificed or, at 
least, reduced to considerations of mere social utility, especially 
whenever economic concerns seem primary. The awesomeness 
of scientific advancement and technology is also no longer 
something that is taken for granted. What with the death camps 
of the twentieth century and the horrors of Hiroshima and 
Chernobyl, the double idol of science and technology has been 
toppled in our own time. On the strictly intellectual level, the 
Modern Age (the Enlightemnent) seems to have ended, and 

*This paper is the English version of a report given at a colloquium on the 
theme “Russian Religious Philosophy: Is it Relevant Today?” held at the 
Institute of Philosophy, Moscow, June 23-25, 1995. 
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a postmodern age is in the ofling. The philosophical presup¬ 
positions of modernity seem to have been played out to their 
ultimate conclusions. The atomistic subject of modernity, ever 
haunted by the specter of solipsism, has, at once, spawned the 
extreme individualism of an unbridled capitalism and also, 
contrariwise, in the very effort to transcend it, the “transcen¬ 
dental I” or Absolute Subject of Hegelianism that, when fash¬ 
ioned as the State, has only served to swallow up the individual 
subject. 

If the waning of the twentieth century points toward the 
dawn of a new age culturally speaking, it also indicates a new 
‘religious’ era. We now approach the end of the second Chris¬ 
tian millennium and await the beginning of the third. Thus, 
once again, we find ourselves at a crossroads of time where 
cultural and religious values intersect. 

These general facts must be borne in mind as we try to 
evaluate the possible relevance of Russian religious philosophy 
to the dawning new age of world civilization. This philosophy 
must, however, also be understood in its own particular context 
as a response to the challenges of modernity. Thus, the possi¬ 
bilities of Russian religious philosophy for the world situation 
today must be understood both in the light of the positive 
contributions of modem western philosophy and in the light 
of its correctives for this philosophy’s excesses, mistaken em¬ 
phases and unfounded presuppositions. 

In brief, the Modern Age (the Enlightenment) has given 
rise to a radically new understanding about man that has both 
directly and indirectly affected our understanding of nature 
and society. Man is the heart of modernity, he is central to it 
not just for an understanding of the world itself, but also for his 
own self-appropriation as a person. The significance of this 
for philosophical inquiry can hardly be overstated. The prior 
emphasis on being over thought given in ancient and medieval 
philosophy now shifts to the human subject himself and his 
own thought processes. Without any doubt, the “discovery” of 
the human subject has clearly underscored the uniqueness 
and spiritual nature of man and has brought the properly 
anthropological character of tme philosophy into the open. 

The anthropological turn of modem philosophy, however. 
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has been haunted by its individualistic, atomistic understanding 
of the knowing subject closed to the world. The absolute 
supremacy of the Cartesian ego (“I think, therefore I am”) has 
given rise not only to the rationalism of the Modern Age, but 
also, in opposition to this, the sensism and empiricism of mod¬ 
ern thought, which although opposed to Descartes, still im¬ 
plicitly accepts his dualism, conceiving experience to be limited 
to pure sensibility. The course of modern western philosophy 
is nothing but a playing out of the dialectic between rationalism 
and empiricism, coupled with an attempt to overcome its internal 
difficulties. Specifically, the contributions of contemporary phil¬ 
osophy, be they in phenomenology, existentialism or neo-Thom- 
ism, regarding the essential opeimess of the human subject and 
the essential intentionality of all human knowing, as well as 
those regarding intersubjectivity as a constitutive property of 
every human being, have done much to strengthen the inherent 
weaknesses of Enlightenment thought. 

It is in this perspective that we can also understand the 
specific contributions of Russian religious thought to the post- 
Enlightenment debate. The centrality of man for understand¬ 
ing both the world and man himself is also a given for the 
tradition of Russian religious philosophy. There are a whole 
host of authors that one can list. Berdiaev, the existentialist, of 
course stands out with his philosophy of freedom and creativity, 
notwithstanding his negative stance toward the primacy of being 
maintained by such authors as Florensky (especially in his 
severe criticism of Kant). Frank and N.O. Lossky. Modern 
philosophy, centered as it is on the human subject, is primarily 
a philosophy of knowledge rather than a metaphysics. It finds 
its wonderful counterweight in the school of integral knowledge, 
first articulated by Kireevsky, then flowering in Solov’ev and his 
successors. Of special note are the gnoseological studies of 
Frank and N.O. Lossky. The Russian accent on integral 
knowledge, indeed, offers a much needed corrective to the 
project of restoring the true unity between truth and reality 
that has sadly been denied in most modem and contemporary 
philosophy. 

Russian religious metaphysics, as given expression in 
sophiology and in pan-unity metaphysics, is also dynamically 
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conceived and, in particular, stresses the gift-character of exist¬ 
ence as well as the primacy of love over being. The thought 
of Florensky and of S.N. Bulgakov are cases in point. In this 
vein, Russian religious metaphysics also holds intersubjec¬ 
tivity to be a fundamental, a priori datum of experience. Flor¬ 
ensky wonderfully grasps this datum in the articulation of his 
principles of dynamic identity and consubstantiality. Inter¬ 
subjectivity as a metaphysical datum receive an express and pro¬ 
found articulation in both theory and practice in the social 
philosophy bf Solov’ev, S.N. Bulgakov, and Frank. More 
specifically, Solov’ev’s notion of therapy underscores the very 
dignity of man’s being and activity in the world in essential 
solidarity with all men. Frank, for his part, develops this 
thought in his novel application of pan-unity metaphysics to the 
social sphere. Decrying the “social atomism” which has plagued 
the Modern Age. Frank insists that society itself is a primary 
reality subject for philosophical investigation. In his own in¬ 
quiry into the nature of society, Frank highlights the value of 
the traditional Russian theological notion of sobornost’ as 
expressive of the profound ontological pan-unity existing be¬ 
tween people that cannot but give rise to multifarious manifesta¬ 
tions of “obshchestvennosf ” (sociality) among men that merely 
bespeak the basic organizational or contractual side of all social 
reality. The just society for Frank, therefore, is one that pro¬ 
motes obshchestvennost’ as a necessary consequence of the 
essential solidarity of all men in sobornost’. In this way, the 
dialectic of autonomy versus heteronomy that has characterized 
the Modern Era is shown to be false as it is based on the mis¬ 
taken notion of an isolated self. It is obvious that this discussion 
is relevant to the world order at large—not merely to the 
troubled Russian society of today—which finds itself in a dead¬ 
lock between capitalism and socialism. 

Russian religious philosophy came into its own during times 
of struggle. Some elements of that struggle would date this 
philosophy. Yet, as a response to once troubled times, this 
philosophy still has a voice that is relevant for our own troubled 
times. This is clear on a cultural and economic level, but it is 
also true on the intellectual, philosophical level. The decon¬ 
structionism fashionable in contemporary philosophy, which is 
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based on positions in contemporary western hermeneutics, does 
not bode well for meaning and value in the large social order. 
The Russian religious tradition has fashioned its own valuable 
philosophy of language in the works of Florensky, Bulgakov, 
Voloshinov, and Bakhtin. This, along with its metaphysics and 
aesthetics of cultural reality, has much to offer to preserve 
rather than undermine today’s social reality, which desperately 
needs true meaning and true value. 
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God Writing 


Nicholas Wolterstroff, Divine Discourse: Philosophical reflec- 

tions on the claim that God speaks, Cambridge, U.K.: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1995, Pp. 326. 

Nicholas Wolterstorff, a well-known philosopher who holds a 
chair at Yale in “Philosophical Theology,” was invited to deliver at 
Oxford the set of lectures from which this book is derived. Wolter- 
storff’s topic is challenging, posing questions and inviting reflections 
whose potential range of cultural and anthropological data might stand 
in need of some philosophical rigor. 

The book begins promisingly, with St. Augustine listening to 
“the most famous words any child has ever uttered,” *'Tolle lege”— 
take and read. Augustine decided that, through the child’s repetition 
of what sounded like a refrain from a game, heard but not seen in a 
nearby house, God was speaking to Augustine, commanding him to 
open the Bible and “to read the first passage on which my eyes 
should fall.” This leads Wolterstorff on to a discussion of “appro¬ 
priated discouse,” that is, words spoken by one person that are 
endorsed or aflBrmed by somebody else, as though that second person 
had actually spoken them. This occurs when one says, for ex¬ 
ample, “I agree with every word you’ve said”: there is no need to 
repeat the entire speech in one’s own voice. Its words may be attri¬ 
buted to both the speaker and the listener who has uttered his 
assent. This mode of “appropriated discouse” serves as a model for 
the way in which God “takes over” the human discourse of the 
human writers of parts of the Biblical text; in other parts, notably 
the Prophets, God appoints a deputy or spokesperson through whom 
He speaks. And in Wolterstorff’s not very sharply defined Protestan¬ 
tism, that appears to be what happens also when Jesus speaks. 

So far the argument is secure and familiar, though it is not 
well-pursued. Our first hint of trouble comes when, in discussing the 
passage from Augustine’s Confessions, Wolterstorff entirely neglects 
to mention the oddity of telling somebody to read. Indeed, reflecting 
on the claim that God speaks includes no reflection on, no acknowl¬ 
edgement even of the difference between speaking and writing, listen- 
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ing and reading. This is an oversight of vast and unfortunate con¬ 
sequences. 

Wolterstorff is not alone in this predicament; it is the fate of 
all philosophers who insist on treating writing as nothing but the 
intermediary of speech. Wolterstorff is heavily dependent on the 
“Speech Act” theory of J. L. Austin and its most eminent contempo¬ 
rary exponent, John Searle. All writing is, in this line of thought, a 
sort of speech. This sound suspiciously like common sense, and that 
is its greater danger. One speaks, and one’s intentions as a speaker 
can be found out by further inquiries of the speaker, such as the 
listener responding; “Do you really mean that?”, “Are you sure 
that’s what you think?” When one reads, however, there is no inde¬ 
pendent recourse to the writer’s intention. If the writer is alive and 
accessible, one can make enquiries, but the response may well be like 
that given by Goethe to an admirer who asked what he “had meant 
to say” in his Faust, Goethe asked why, if he could answer such a 
question now, he would have spent sixty years writing Faust? What 
is written cannot be paraphrased, cannot be replaced by speech about 
it. Its message, its “content,” may be convertible into speech, but 
writing acquires a separate status qua writing. That status we call 
text, and the questions we ask of a text ought not to assume the in¬ 
tention of any writer. 

This, it may be supposed, is not obvious, and goes against com¬ 
mon sense. How could something be written unless to convey the 
intention of the writer? And how should we read except to discover 
the intention of the writer? These are familiar questions and pro¬ 
cedures, the obviousness of whose legitimacy may have seemed 
unassailable. Yet such procedures, known at their most elaborate as 
hermeneutics, have been challenged in the most radical way by 
contemporary thought, whether structuralist or deconstructionist. In 
expounding and promoting the ideas of Jacques Derrida, and others, 
one runs the risk of seeming merely absurd, perverse, contrary; so let 
us begin by addressing the ethical and metaphysical problem at the 
heart of hermeneutics. 

If I come across a text, my ability to interpret that text depends 
on a knowledge of the sort of person who might have written it. If I 
know the author to be a Christian, I can make certain assumptions; 
if I know the text to have been written in the sixteenth century I can 
make other assumptions; and if I know the author to be a Protestant 
I will read the text in terms of early Protestantism. How do I know 
what Protestantism is? By reading texts by other writers who call 
themselves “Protestants,and by Catholics denouncing Protestantism. 
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But where does one begin this process? By some sort of intuitive 
movement, it is supposed, by which one “enters into” another’s mind, 
into the possibility of imagining oneself saying that. Mind presumes 
to read mind, as heart speaks to heart. The hermeneutic procedure 
reduces writing, textuality, to a transparent condition, a mere accident 
in the event of communication. 

What if one has no confidence in one’s understanding of the 
writer’s mind? If one is unable to make that intuitive leap, or if one 
is suspicious of the validity of one’s own or any intuition about 
another’s mind? We may feel confident in interpreting the text of a 
modern Western author, less so about a medieval author, or one 
from a different culture; and hopelesly presumptuous if we think 
we can know anything about the mind of a person whose culture and 
history are entirely alien to us. This could hardly be better illustrated 
than on p. 224 of Wolterstroff’s book. He considers Mircea Eliade’s 
discussion, in The Myth of the Eternal Return, of the re-enactment 
of creation stories, in which the celebrants of the ritual re-enactment 
believe that creation is taking place at this very moment of the ritual. 
Wolterstorff compares this with the way Christians (i.e., Protestants) 
sing at Easter: “Jesus Christ is risen today!” where they obviously 
don’t mean anything of the sort, and are merely repeating a phrase 
that could have been spoken “literally” once only. Eliade’s point 
about ritual bringing the event that occurred in illo tempore into our 
own time is completely lost on Wolterstorff; he has clearly never 
met an Orthodox, whose response to the Paschal announcement is 
“In truth He is risen”—a double affirmation of the present tense. 
Wolterstorff assures us: 

[No Christian] that I have ever come across believes that 
Jesus is born anew each Christmas and rises anew each 
Easter; nor would any of them want to say or suggest this. 

It is because we know that about contemporary Christians 
that we interpret their present-tense speech on those days 
as tropic, or figurative. Possibly the primitive peoples [of 
Eliare’s creation myths] were dfferent on this score; possi¬ 
bly they really did think that by going through their ritual. 
Creation was once again accomplished. But doubt seems 
appropriate: would a normal adult human being really 
believe that? 

That question exemplifies one’s fundamental ethical objection to 
hermeneutics: is nobody free to believe what no normal adult would 
believe? What loaded cultural and ideological formations are inscribed 
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in those words: normal, adult, human, being. Prisons, madhouses and 
slavery are some of the institutions reserved for those who, in spite 
of the obvious, the common sense of the majority, “really believe 
that.” An Oxford philosopher of the “ordinary language” school, 
close to J. L. Austin, was once asked what he meant by this term 
“ordinary language,” on which the whole system depended. The 
answer: “Words spoken by an Englishman at about ten in the morn¬ 
ing.” 

One wonders how anyone could venture on using such provincial 
instruments of analysis to interpret the Bible, notwithstanding its 
rich cast of normal adults. Wolterstorffs difficulties and evasions, 
tedious over hundreds of pages, are amusing and illuminating in brief; 

We have to exit the domain of language and come to know 
enough about the mentality of those ancient peoples to be 
able to determine what they would have wanted to say on 
this matter. 

Once we know their mentality, we know what they wanted to say, 
and it really doesn’t matter what is written, because we can interpret 
it to fit what we know. This should be exposed for what it is: textual 
and chronological imperialism, the right to make a text mean exactly 
what you choose it to mean, on the premise that you know what they 
would have meant to say, even if they didn’t say it clearly, or even 
if they failed to say it at all. 

Wolterstorff illustrates his point with reference to a possible 
misreading of a sentence by the seventeenth-century English philoso¬ 
pher John Locke, “Reason is the candle of the Lord,” a reading that 
takes “candle” not-metaphorically: 

The actual reason we don’t interpret that sentence . . . 
literally is surely that Locke would have had to be mad 
to say that seriously, whereas we all know he wasn’t mad. 

So that can’t have been what he intended to say. (173) 

It is the smug assurance of “we all know he wasn’t mad” that is so 
deadening; for the effect is that everyone is normal, everyone says 
what we expect them to say, and nobody can say anything interesting 
—not even God. The alternative literal/metaphorical is crude and 
inadequate, for its strictly binary construction prevent one from 
ascribing any value to the chosen metaphor. Having identified a 
phrase as a metaphor, one can only, as we shall see, “discard” it. 
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Wolterstorff again, still on p. 224: 

Primitive peoples, alien though their ways of thinking may 
have been from ours, were nonetheless human beings living 
on the same planet that we live on; for that reason, we 
can surmise a good deal of what they want to say, and thus 
interpret a good deal of their speech [i.e., writing]. 

This is particularly startling as Wolterstorff is one of those believers 
still exercised as to what to do with the geocentric assumptions of 
that normal adult, the Psalmist: “He has established the world; it 
shall never be moved” (Psalm 93). Wolterstorff: 

The psalmist is hymning God’s majesty, strength, and 
steadfastness; that’s his main point in this psalm, . . . But 
as a matter of fact the earth is moved, and we all believe 
that it is; it rotates on its axis. ... So God can’t be saying 
here that the earth is symbolic. But the main point of the 
discourse of this Psalm, once we make the appropriate 
alteration of rhetorical structure, is that God is worthy 
of being hymned for majesty, strength, and steadfastness. 

So we attribute that main point to God, and discard the 
psalmist’s particular way of making the point as of purely 
human significance. (210) 

Such argumentation is self-incriminating in its shameless naked 
ruthlessness: the text, the psalmist and God shall all mean exactly 
what a normal human being wants them to mean. Here is a certainty: 

I take it as beyond doubt that the human writers were 
speaking metaphorically when they spoke of the eyes and 
ears and limbs of God. (211) 

If we “discard” those metaphors, we neglect, we blind ourselves to 
the linguistic prefigurations of the Incarnation. But one must wonder 
at Wolterstorffs claim, just a few pages after his discussion of Ps. 
93, that “primitive peoples were nonetheless human beings living 
on the same planet that we live on.” If one believes the earth to be 
fixed, one is obviously not living on the same planet as those of us 
who know ourselves to be revolving around the sun. But this would 
bring Wolterstorff close to acknowledging that he can have no valid 
access to the mind of primitive peoples. The normality of humans, 
their common sense and faculty of reasoning, all of these must there- 
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fore be constant and enduring, bloodied perhaps but quite unbowed 
by cosmological revolutions. “The same planet’" is another phrase 
of slick imperialism, suggesting that everyone has the same percep¬ 
tions, even if the theories which they formulate on the basis of those 
perceptions are divergent. 

Here one must invoke, despite its offence to common sense, 
the theory, associated with Ferdinand de Saussure and, in America, 
with Benjamin Lee Whorf and Edward Sapir, that language is not 
an instrument devised by human cultures for the purpose of com¬ 
munication, but itself determines all our perceptions of the world. 
There is no innocent experience of the world, no sensation prior to 
linguistic understanding, or more precisely, prior to signs and semi¬ 
otics. To “exit the domain of language” is Wolterstorff’s method of 
understanding the mentality of primitive peoples. Unfortunately, this 
leaves one with absolutely nothing to interpret, and intuition, un¬ 
checked by signs, is sovereign. 

If it is difficult to interpret what a primitive person meant to 
say, at the human level, it is not much easier to interpret what God 
is saying at the divine level. It does, however, appear to be some¬ 
what easier, as God is good and reasonable, and above all consistent: 
“That God does not speak in contradictions is both the most funda¬ 
mental and the least controversial of the prior convictions about 
God’s nature and purposes that the church , . . has used for inter¬ 
preting divine discourse.” (206-7) Even with all these advantages, 
however, we have dfficulty in reconciling all parts of the divine 
discourse known as the Bible, and Wolterstorff goes through familiar 
contortions in attempting to reconcile the four gospels. Emerson said 
that consistency was the hobgoblin of little minds; biblical interpreters 
have often confessed their desire for consistency, but I do not recall 
any so presumptuous as to make of consistency a condition of divine 
discourse. It would certainly limit His freedom, about which Wolter¬ 
storff is elsewhere most solicitous. 

Two chapters of this book are given over to ill-informed critiques 
of two serious thinkers, Jacques Derrida and Paul Ricoeur. Ricoeur 
writes very clearly and makes his point so cogently that Wolter- 
storff’s argument is lost as soon as his opponent is cited: 

The writing-reading relation is thus not a particular case 
of the speaking-answering relation. . . . Dialogue is an 
exchange of questions and answers; there is no exchange 
of this sort between the writer and the reader. The writer 
does not respond to the reader. Rather, the book divides 
the act of writing and the act of reading into two sides. 
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between which there is no communication. The reader is 
absent from the act of writing; the writer is absent from 
the act of reading. (Cited on p. 142) 

Derrida is renowned neither for the clarity of his prose nor for the 
lucidity of his argumentation. Yet in the paltry context of Wolter- 
storffs pedestrian trivializations of the divine discourse, a citation 
from Derrida appears luminous: 

God separated himself from himself in order to let us speak, 
in order to astonish and to interrogate us. He did so not 
by speaking but by keeping still, by letting silence interrupt 
his voice and his signs, by letting the Tables be broken. . . . 
Writing is thus originally hermetic and secondary. Our 
writing, certainly, but already His, which starts with the 
stifling of his voice and the dissimulation of his face. This 
difference, this negativity in God, is our freedom. . . . 
(Cited on p, 161) 

Here is a line of meditation, a way of unknowing, familiar to readers 
of Dionysius the Areopagite, Maximus the Confessor, and throughout 
the Orthodox tradition, up to Berdiaev and Lossky. 

There is in this tradition a respect for mystery, an ethical 
resignation to the unknowable which does not eclipse a patient desire 
for transcendence. One often hears that the Orthodox lack a tradition 
of Biblical scholarship and criticism. This is usually phrased in terms 
of a lack of positive knowledge. But the tradition is there, a tradition 
of typological interpretation which has been entirely neglected by 
Biblical “scholars” since the Enlightenment. Wolterstorff of course 
has no time for it, but his solution to understanding divine discourse 
is hardly new, and hardly worth wading through three hundred pages 
to read: 

The most important point remains: one minimizes the risk 
that Scripture [will be interpreted subjectively] by coming 
to know God better. ... It is ... a fundamental prere¬ 
quisite of interpreting a human being’s discourse that one 
dready knows a good deal about that person. ... the 
thing to do is get to know that person better so as to be 
able better to determine what they would and would not 
have wanted to say. So too for God: to interpret God’s 
discourse more reliably, we must come to know God 
better. (239) 
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Of course by so doing, one rather maximizes the risk of interpreting 
Scripture according to one’s own darknesses. Wolterstorff argues for 
a knowledge of God not susceptible to any evidence, textual, verbal 
or semiotic, but to the pure intuition that knows. It is a recipe for 
fanaticism; and while deconstruction still draws mockery from jour¬ 
nalists and academics, it should never be forgotten that it arose out 
of the disgrace of hermeneutics—a disgrace which Wolterstorff seeks 
complacently to perpetuate. 

A reading of the Bible must begin with its status as text, and 
it must not proceed on the assumption that Moses or Job or Isaiah 
were normal human beings. In the opacity of writing one should 
resist the lucidity of communication, and encounter instead the 
mystery of negativity. Bishop Kallistos has spoken of the need for 
a “negative anthropology” as counterpart to negative theology. The 
negativity of the human can be located in the sign, the text, writing. 
It is often said, inaccurately, in favoring speech over writing, that 
Jesus spoke but never wrote. Untrue, as was occasionally observed, 
most appropriately by Richard de Bury, author of Philobibion (On 
the love of books), in the thirteenth century: Christ wrote with his 
finger on the ground when he was presented by the woman taken in 
adultery: 

John 8:6 This they said, tempting him, that they might have 
to accuse him. But Jesus stooped down, and with his finger 
wrote on the ground, as though he heard them not. So 
when they continued asking him, he lifted up himself, and 
said unto them, He that is without sin among you, let him 
first cast a stone at her. 8 And again he stooped down, 
and wrote on the ground. 

That is all we know. Of writing it is what we need to know above aU: 
in order to be divined, a sign must be opaque, and resistant to crude, 
arrogant, intrusive intuitions. Those obscure markings made with 
Christ’s finger, amidst so much spoken lucidity (John 8:12 “saying, 

I am the light of the world”), should, perhaps, be taken as the very 
type of scripture—God writing. 


— Charles Lock 
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John Fenell, A History of the Russian Church to 1448^ London 

and New York: Longman, 1995. xii + 266 pp. 

The history of the Russian Orthodox Church is a rich field of 
study. During the last fifty years or so, there has been an increasing 
abundance of historical studies in Western languages. These usually 
deal with a period of time, a century or two, or with particular 
people or events in the history of the Russian Church. Of varying 
theological and political orientations, these studies often equal in 
competence similar works in Russian into which some have been 
translated. To date however, the history of the Russian Church as 
such has not been well served in the English language. There have 
been the individual chapters in the well-known histories of the 
Orthodox Church (Ware, Schmemann, Meyendorff). There have 
also been the “popular” accounts, some of which have respectable 
credentials (e.g., Zernov). Others, like “A History of the Church of 
Russia” by Mouravieff (1841), though a path-breaking, English 
written work, have become antiquated by both language and lack 
of perspective. 

A History of the Russian Church to 1448 by the late John 
Fennell is a most welcome publication. Written by an authority on 
early Russian history, whose books have become standards in the 
field, the author brings to his subject sensitivity as well as academic 
rigor. The work will certainly be a handy textbook, but it is also a 
sympathetic history of that religious institution, the Russian Orthodox 
Church, which has shaped the culture, attitudes and philosophy of 
one of the world’s major nations. Readers of this book will not 
accept now, as years of Communist-inspired thinking woiild have 
had us believe, that the Church was a peripheral and negative influ¬ 
ence in the creation of the Russian State. The medieval compilation 
of cities and territories which finally made up the sixteenth century 
Muscovite-Russian State, was a process intimately associated with 
the policies of the Orthodox Church. Perhaps Fennell’s particular 
achievement is the diligently researched chapter on how the Church’s 
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influence directly contributed to the eventual outcome of political 
events. 

Evidently Professor Fennell intended to cover the history of the 
Russian Church through the sixteenth century. Regrettably, his 
death prevented this. While the text required some corrections and 
additions, which are explained in the Introduction, the work is 
systematic and coherent. It is divided into two appropriate halves, 
dealing with the Kievan (10th century—1240) and Mongol (1240- 
1448) periods. Both sections are prefaced with chapters outlining 
the basic corresponding historical events of the times. This is pleas¬ 
antly beneficial: most readers would have forgotten or never knew 
the many names, dates and places involved in early Russian history. 
All of the main facts are discussed and interpreted on the basis of 
original sources, mostly the ancient Russian chronicles {letopisi). 
There are no fanciful theories or specious deductions. As the book’s 
bibliography attests, this history’s strength is in its consistent use of 
primary sources, with only selective application of secondary, almost 
exclusively modern (20th century) studies. Fennell avoids using 
“official” Orthodox interpretations, which tend toward blind sub¬ 
jectivity. A sense of verity and balance characterizes the work. The 
book ends in 1448, one of several pivotal years in the history of the 
Russian Church. On December 15 of that year, after waiting for 
and not receiving a reply from beleaguered Constantinople. Bishop 
Iona (Jonah) of Riazan’ was elevated to the rank of Metropolitan 
by local Russian bishops. It was, in fact, the beginning of Russian 
autocephaly. 

Fennell’s book is well documented and detailed. There are the 
occasional passages where names and dates get a bit thick for 
leisurely reading, but this is to be expected. In fact, the author is 
judicious in his transmission of factual information and the omis¬ 
sion of secondary figures, many early Russian saints, is justified 
by the need to keep the narrative on course. The book is compact 
and clear, scholarly without being ponderous. Only a fraction of 
the length of the legendary Russian-language histories of Golu- 
binsky, whom Fennell often cites, or Metropolitan Makary (Bul¬ 
gakov), whose twelve volume history of the Russian Church Fennell 
chose to ignore, this book can actually be read cover to cover. It 
offers an important and concise description of a religious history that 
needs to be better known. There are few typographical or factual 
mistakes (e.g., “Dmitry” in note 34, p. 156 should be “Dionisy”), 
none of major consequence. While we cannot, in good conscience, 
fault the book, especially in light of Professor Fennell’s death prior 
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to publication, there is a serious consideration to be aware of. This 
book is political histor>s not Church history. 

This is an important point to bear in mind. Some may slight 
the work as deficient precisely because of this. Fennell has set out 
to write a history of the Russian Orthodox Church that would 
augment and enrich students of Russian history. In so doing he has 
also produced a very adequate and thorough book about the Russian 
Church. It is neither an apology nor a moralistic history. But read¬ 
ers who are seriously interested in aspects of the Russian Church, 
or Orthodox Christian believers, will feel that there is something 
lacking. Fennell has nothing to say about icons, typicons, rites, 
vestments, church architecture or music. He barely deals with early 
Russian literature (which was overwhelmingly religious), though 
Fennell himself co-authored a book on the subject. Also lacking 
are efforts to trace theological curents, though the author details 
the significant themes surounding the Council of Florence. Signifi¬ 
cantly, he does mention some pastoral and social issues which had 
been disregarded in many previous histories. 

What is missing in general is the sense of the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church being a part of the Church, The ecclesial dimension 
which is the transcendent nature of the Church is noticed here 
only by its absence. For example, the works of George Fedotov 
and Fr John Meyendorff, which are also excellent historical studies, 
are able to convey to us the feeling that the fourteenth century 
Russian Church, whatever the unique time and place dimensions 
were, is also the eternal and universal body of Christ, existing in the 
past, now and forever “for the salvation of the world.” The sacred¬ 
ness of life, the awe of nature, the innate inclinations to piety and 
devotion, all these were dominant qualities in the life of medieval 
man. The Church augmented these with a cultural and spiritual rich¬ 
ness. St Sergius of Radonezh may indeed have shaped the course of 
Russian statehood, but no one reading his life is felt unmoved by his 
sincere quest for the holy. The same is true with many other out¬ 
standing Church figures. Fennell’s emphasis on the developments of 
the intricate relationship between Church and State are balanced 
and truthful, but they are only part of a whole. He is right in stating 
that, in influencing a particular political situation, the “Church had 
many and powerful weapons at its disposal,” and that “the rulers of 
the land learned to rely on their spiritual leaders,” and “much of 
their success and their failure was due to the amount of support the 
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for whom religious belief was an inspirational source of integrity 
nobility, and genuine devotion. 

Again, we must remember that Professor Fennell did not set 
out to write a history book for theologians or religious readers. His 
purpose has been accomplished with skill and care. A History of the 
Russian Church will become, as have Fennell’s other books, an ac¬ 
cepted and trusted work of erudition. The part of the story of the 
Russian Church that this book describes is now conveniently acces¬ 
sible and understandable. But to fully comprehend the meaning and 
legacy of Russian Orthodoxy, one will need to turn to other existing 
works or wait for future publications. 

— Fr Alexander Garklass 




William Van Der Bercken, Christian Thinking and the End of 
Communism in Russia. Utrecht-Leiden, The Netherlands: Inter¬ 
university Institute for Missiological and Ecumenical Research, 
1993, pp. 154. 

In this study, a collection of the author’s publications in various 
Dutch and English periodicals, an attempt is made to offer some 
parameters for understanding the attitudes of present-day Russian 
intellectuals in regard to religion. The author does not defend the 
thesis that there is a causal relation between the political fall of 
Communism in Russia and the rise of interest in Christianity there, 
but he does insist that there is, nonetheless, an undeniable connection 
between them. Not only have the themes of Russia’s Orthodox heri¬ 
tage occupied a centra place in the critique of Communism, but 
they have also been at the heart of the recent “reorientation” (to use 
the author’s own carefully chosen word) toward religion as a whole 
in contemporary Russia. 

The work is divided into two parts. The first consists of an 
historical retrospective in which the positions of such leading Ortho¬ 
dox thinkers as N. Berdiaev, S. Frank, S. Bulgakov, and P. Struve 
are shown to have been quite prophetic and, thus, entirely relevant 
to today’s situation. Quite appropriately, the author labels them as 
postcommunists avant la lettre. These thinkers along with others were 
the authors of the celebrated volumes Vekhi {Landmarks) (1909) 
and Iz Glubiny (From the Depths) (1918), which several gen¬ 
erations later inspired the noted ipxc-glasnosf collection by Alexander 
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Solzhenitsyn, M. Agursky, Ye. Barabanov et alii, Iz-pod Glyb (From 
Under the Rubble) (1974), itself a phonetic echo of the 1918 
volume. Chapter three ends (pp. 64-76) with a more detailed exam¬ 
ination of the ideas of Iz-pod Glyb insofar as it illustrates the con¬ 
tinued relevance of the Vekhi tradition for the contemporary scene. 
The concluding chapter of the first part considers an alternative 
religious-political voice, namely, the tradition of state patriotism, best 
represented by Ivan Ilyin (pp. 78-85) and curiously also by Fr Pavel 
Florensky (pp. 85-90) as indicated by a recently uncovered (1990) 
work of his written (1933) apparently at the instigation of his prison 
interrogators. 

The second part of this work, for its part, specifically focuses 
on the religious reorientation of the years 1987-1992 as disclosed by 
the rehabilitation of religion in such leading publications as Litera- 
turnaia Gazeta, Ogonek, and Novyi Mir. Not only is the Orthodox 
aesthetic tradition now being held up as a source of value, but so 
also is the Orthodox moral tradition. A whole new generation of 
authors writing from a religious perspective—like Valentin Rasputin, 
Igor Kliamkin, and Vladimir Solukhin, with cinematographers such 
as Tengiz Abuledze—has already left, the author notes, an indelible 
mark on Russian social consciousness. 

The author concludes his welcome study on a note of challenge. 
Notwithstanding the fact that there is a reorientation in general 
toward authentic religious values in Russia today, the land is frau^t 
with the contradictions of cultural fads, parareligious movements, 
and political expediency. The temptation of nationalism, the author 
stresses (pp. 140-42), is also a real danger for Russian Orthodoxy, 
as it contradicts the inner essence of Christianity. Yet his tone is 
optimistic: the Orthodox Church after Communism has not only a 
new future; it also has the chance to trumpet the heroic virtue of its 
countless martyrs and confessors of the faith who lived and died in 
the recent past. 


— Robert Slesinski 
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N. M. Kauchtschischwili and N. K. Bonetskaia, eds., Optina 
Pustyn': MonastyP i russkaia kuVtura (Optina Pustyn: A monas¬ 
tery and Russian culture), Vypusk I (Installment I), Moscow: 
“Pomovskii i partnery,” 1993, pp. 339; Sviashchennik Pavel 
Florenskii: Osvoenie naslediia (The priest Pavel Florensky: The 
mastering of a heritage), Vypusk II (Installment II), Moscow. 
“Pomovskii i partnery,” 1994, pp. 293. 

These two volumes contain the bulk of the many papers pre¬ 
sented during the course of an international conference held at the 
University of Bergamo, Bergamo, Italy, over April 19-23, 1990, 
and dedicated to the theme of “Optina Pustyn: A Monastery and 
a Culture.” Whereas the first volume of the acts of this conference 
contains those papers specifically dealing with Optina Pustyn, the 
lavra, and its tradition of starchestvo, especially as this same in¬ 
fluenced both Russian culture and literature, the second is devoted 
to the sub-theme of the conference, namely, the cultural significance 
of one individual in particular, Father Pavel Florensky (1882-1937), 
who was the exclusive focus of a prior Bergamo conference over 
January 10-14, 1988. An overview of the work of this very success¬ 
ful previous conference is offered in a moving memoir piece by 
Renata Gal’tseva (II: 266-90), one of its major participants. The 
inner link between the present conference’s two themes may not be 
immediately apparent, but the textured nature of the papers does bring 
this unity out into the open and thus provides a veritable cross- 
section of nineteenth and early twentieth-century Russian culture with 
Sergiev Posad north-east of Moscow and its rigorous intellectual tradi¬ 
tion as typified by Florensky internally conjoined with the spiritual 
tradition of the heart of Optina Pustyn, itself situated south-west of 
Moscow, diametrically opposite to Sergiev Posad. The specific ties of 
Florensky himself to Optina Pustyn are, however, explored in an im¬ 
portant piece (I: 287-99) by Natalya Bonetskaia, one of the co¬ 
editors of these collected acts. 

As is usually the case with large conferences, the papers them¬ 
selves are of varying length and importance. Those detailing the 
connections between the great Russian writers like Kireevsky, Gogol, 
Dostoevsky, Leontiev, Tolstoy, and Akhmatova with Optina Pustyn 
are however especially germane (see, e.g., I: 197-207, 208-21, 270- 
86) to today’s discussion of a possible revival of cultural interest in 
Russian monasticism and the institution of starchestvo in particular. 
The studies on Florensky are especially important for indicating the 
current status of research on this important Russian cultural figure. 
If a number of them suffer from anything in particular, it is their 
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predominantly expository rather than analytical character. On the 
other hand, they also clearly point to the importance of Florensky’s 
linguistic ideas, which until relatively recently have been largely 
unknown in the West. The studies of Bonetskaia (II: 46-80) and 
Nikitin (II: 127-43) are especially important due to the authors’ 
access to the still private Florensky family archives. This reviewer’s 
own analytical look at Florensky’ metaphysics, the opening piece of 
the second collection (II: 10-33), has previously been published in 
its original form in SVTQ 36 (1992) 217-35. 

The acts of this convention clearly show that there is a bur¬ 
geoning pool of believing Russian academics today. Besides those 
already mentioned, we might list only G. M. Prokhorov, E. M. 
Vereshchagin, and S. E. Pokrovskaia in addition to others. This fact 
alone should motivate non-foreign language reading Americans to 
redress this inadequacy in their own academic preparation. 

— Robert Slesinski 
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